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WOODROW WILSON AS A SPEAKER 


GEoRGE C. OsBORN 


HOMAS WoopRow WILSON was the son of Joseph Ruggles Wil- 
or who for years was a capable professor of rhetoric and an 
able public speaker. Scarcely did a week pass during the early im- 
pressionable years of Tommy Wilson’s life that he did not listen to 
his father preach from the pulpit, speak on the lecture platform, or 
teach a class in rhetoric. More personal than this, however, was the 
father’s influence upon the accuracy of speech habit which his son 
early possessed. The son remembered well how his father would fre- 
quently stop him in the midst of a youthful monologue which the 
boy was narrating with some enthusiasm, if not excitement. “Steady, 
now, Thomas; wait a minute,” interjected the father. “Think! 
Think what it is you wish to say, and then choose your words to 
say it.” When the boy had expressed himself more thoughtfully, 
choosing his words carefully, the teacher-parent would indicate ap- 
proval. “Why didn’t you say so?” he would exclaim. “Don’t shoot 
at your meaning with bird shot and hit the whole countryside; shoot 
with a rifle at the thing you have to say.”! Moreover, the father 
delighted to invert a chair on the floor and, fortified by a pillow, to 
recline against it as he stretched out his legs. From this position he 
would read from the Bible, the classics, the essayists, or from famous 
orators to his attentive son. As Tommy grew older he and his re- 

Mr. Osborn (Ph.D., Indiana, 1938) is Professor of Social Sciences at the 
University of Florida. This paper, which in a slightly different form was 
presented at the Hattiesburg convention of the SSA in April, 1956, is a by- 
product of the author’s research for a full-length biography of Wilson. Its 
writing was made possible by a research grant from Dean D.L.Grinter, Dir- 
ector of Research at the University of Florida. 

*David Lawrence, True Story of Woodrow Wilson (New York, 1924), p. 


18; Ida M. Tarbell, “A Talk with the President of the United States,” 
Colliers, LVIII (October 28, 1916), 5. 
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markable father would endeavor to dissect, compress, reconstruct, 
and improve speeches which has been made by men of recognized 
ability. By mutual agreement they were more successful with the 
orations of some speakers than with those of others.? 

But this powerful paternal influence on Tommy Wilson was not 
the only factor in the background of his career as a speaker. To the 
influences of Wilson’s father, must be added the environmental fac- 
tors which aided in molding his powers of speech. Wilson’s early 
plastic years were lived in the South, where oratory has always been 
considered a fine art, and especially so in the period during and just 
after the War Between the States. This American Brothers’ War 
was followed by a period with a hostile Yankee army of occupation 
in control in the South. To the devastations of war, to the sorrows 
caused by war, were added the persecutions, the poverty, and the 
massive complex readjustments that were necessary during the after- 
math of war. As Northern dollars followed Yankee soldiers into the 
Southland, under the benevolent supervision of the Federal govern- 
ment, an age of hate flourished. Years later Wilson, in his speeches, 
frequently referred to these environmental factors of his youth. 


II 


Minister Wilson’s elder son never attended public schools, pos- 
sibly because public schools in the South were established by the 
notorious triumvirate of Northern Carpetbaggers, Southern Scala- 
wags, and the Negroes. Educated in private institutions in Augusta, 
Georgia, and Columbia, South Carolina, Thomas Woodrow entered 
Davidson College, a Presbyterian institution near Charlotte, North 
Carolina, in the fall of 1873. Here young Wilson’s first practice in 
public speaking was gained. As a member of the Eumenean Literary 
Society, Freshman Wilson appeared first as a debater on December 
1, 1873. He took the negative side of the question, “Resolved: that 
Republicanism is a better form of government than a limited mon- 
archy.” In January following, he delivered an “original oration” be- 
fore his society brothers.* The impact of Wilson’s speaking upon 
those who heard him is not known but, according to the records, his 


“According to Wilson’s official biographer, Wilson admitted that they 
“never got very far with Daniel Webster.” Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow 
Wilson, Life and Letters (New York, 1927-39), I, 38-39. 

*Ibid., pp. 76-77. 
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highest grades were made in subjects related to speaking — compo- 
sition, declamation, English, and rhetoric. 

After a fifteen-month sojourn — June, 1874 to September, 1875 
— at home, imposed by ill-health, Wilson entered Princeton College. 
Soon after matriculating, T. W. Wilson joined the Whig Society. As 
a Whig, Wilson performed before the society only once during his 
first year. In his sophomore year, January, 1877, he was awarded 
second prize in the oratorical contest. His subject on this occasion 
was “The Ideal Statesman.”* Although Wilson was a contestant 
for other oratorical prizes, this was his only triumph. He took his 
turn as a debater in the society’s meetings, but was never on the col- 
lege debating team. In fact, his greatest contribution to the Whig 
Literary Society, concludes its historian, was in the extemporan- 
eous discussions at the business sessions. ‘A member of most of the 
important committees, he spoke often on the questions of Hall poli- 
cy and procedure. In literary exercises and contests he was not as 
prominent and successful as his later career would lead us to 
expect.’’> 

While at Princ ton Wilson’s training as a speaker was augmented 
by the organization of a Liberal Debating Club. Apparently, he was 
the leader in creating the club and writing its constitution. Certain- 
ly, he was one of the most regular participants in its programs.® 

After being graduated from Princeton, Wilson entered the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s law school. He chose law because it was the 
gateway into the political arena. As a student of law, he joined the 
Jefferson Literary Society and immediately entered into its activi- 
ties.7_ As secretary of “Old Jeff,’ Wilson penned the minutes of 
many meetings. When relieved of this office, he served as president 
for a term. Wilson’s speech education here, as at Princeton, was in 
debating and oratory, and was performed largely in his literary so- 
ciety. That he participated in debates more frequently at Charlottes- 
ville than he had earlier is evidenced by a reading of the society’s 
records. His successes were more pronounced, but his victories were 
not unanimous. His efforts received recognition not only in the col- 
lege press, but at times in papers scattered over Virginia, and occa- 
sionally in a New York newspaper. 


‘Jacob N. Beam, American Whig Society of Princeton University (Prince- 
ton, 1933), p. 188. 

pp. 192-93. 

*Baker, I, 94. 

"See minutes of the Jefferson Society, October 18, 1879, to Spring of 1881, 
in Rare Book Room, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 
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This embryonic lawyer’s realization of the powerful influence 
that forceful speech may exert upon others is seen in the selection of 
oratorical figures as the subjects of many of his student orations. 
Moreover, as early as Wilson’s days at Princeton, he began to write 
biographical essays about European, especially English, political 
leaders who were recognized as distinguished speakers. In reading 
these character sketches of Bismark, the Earl of Chatham, John 
Bright, and William E. Gladstone, one is impressed not only with 
the space allotted to the speech traits of these men but also with 
the detail the young Wilson gave to a critical analysis of their speak- 
ing.8 Obviously, Wilson had enthusiastic opinions about how public 
speaking should be done, and he expressed them vigorously and with 
confidence. 

After a brief and vain try at law in Atlanta, Wilson, admitting 
failure, returned to school. In September, 1883, he entered the grad- 
uate school of Johns Hopkins University. As elsewhere, he soon 
joined a literary society. This time he became a member of the Hop- 
kins Literary Society. Shortly, he delivered an oration on the sub- 
ject of oratory in which he emphasized that the art of persuasion 
was a neglected one.® In order to promote debating and encourage 
oratory, Wilson spearheaded a reorganization of the society into the 
Hopkins House of Commons. When Wilson, approaching his 
twenty-ninth birthday, left Johns Hopkins late in the spring of 1885, 
he had completed his formal education, and his student period of 
training as a speaker. 


Ill 


If there is any such thing as a natural or born public speaker, 
Wilson was definitely not such a type. Although he was about six 
feet in height, he was slender and did not possess a commanding 
presence. His bearing was aristocratic; never democratic. His coun- 
tenance was not handsome, but his forehead appeared distinguished 


®See Ray S. Baker and William E. Dodd, eds., Public Papers of Woodrow 
Wilson (New York, 1925-27), I, 1-19, 43-59, 63-88. 

*Woodrow Wilson to Ellen Axson, November 28, 1884, quoted in Baker, I 
188. 
See records of the Johns Hopkins Literary Society in the Johns Hopkins 
University Library, Baltimore. 
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and his nose strong. His ordinary voice was uncaptivating and his 
personality lacked magnetism. Never was Wilson a showman.11 

Unfortunate in not possessing the physical attributes of forensic 
leadership, Wilson was most fortunate in combining in his early 
environment and in his career four great rhetorical traditions: the 
ecclesiastical, the legal, the pedagogical, and the political. Through- 
out his extended and varied career Wilson “not only studied all the 
arts of persuasion but he practiced them diligently, in arguments at 
the bar, in sermons from the pulpit, in lectures to his classes, and in 
speeches before the Congress of the United States.’”’2 

The clerical tradition was, of course, in Wilson’s heritage and his 
early environment. Although he never formally entered the minis- 
try, he frequently spoke from an educational institution’s chapel or 
from the pulpit of a church of his choice. A number of his best 
known speeches are essentially sermons, with obvious evangelical 
themes. Two speeches which illustrate this pattern are “Young Peo- 
ple and the Church”? and “The Bible and Progress.’”14 Yet a third 
example is Wilscn’s farewell address at Princeton University, titled 
“Baccalaureate Address.”15 

That Wilson was a dismal failure as a barrister, no one can deny. 
Equally true, however, is the fact that in some of his most effective 
public speeches his arguments were those of a lawyer, his objective, 
the winning of his case before the jury of the American people. His 
speeches in the New Jersey gubernatorial campaign of 1910,16 or 
in the New Freedom presidential campaign in 1912, are illustra- 


“Edgar D. Jones, Lords of Speech, Portraits of Fifteen American Orators 
(Chicago, 1937), p. 234. 

VE. Simrell, “Mere Rhetoric,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XIV 
(1928), 369. 

**This speech was delivered before the Fortieth Annual Convention of 
the Pennsylvania Sabbath-School Association at Pittsburgh, October 13, 1904. 
See Dodd and Baker, I, 474-86. 

“This address, with only a few minutes of preparation, was spoken in 
the Auditorium at Denver, at the Tercentenary celebration of the translation 
of the Bible into English, May 7, 1911. See Jbid., II, 291-302. 

**The date of this address was June 12, 1910. It is published in Dodd and 
Baker, II, 234-44. 

**No complete compilation of Wilson’s speeches in this campaign is avail- 
able but extensive quotations from these speeches may be found in Charles 
R. Bacon, A People Awakened: The Story of Woodrow Wilson’s First Cam- 
paign (New York, 1912). Less extensive quotations from these speeches ap- 
pear in Hester E. Hosford, Woodrow Wilson and New Jersey Made Over 
(New York, 1912). 
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tive.17 Probably the best examples of this persuasive, argumentative, 
legalistic type of speaking, though not his best speeches, were the 
thirty-three addresses on the League of Nations, September 4-25, 
1919.18 On this last transcontinental journey, Wilson’s effectiveness 
in presenting his arguments “secured temporary success in arousing 
and stimulating large groups hitherto apathetic, but the success was 
short-lived.’’19 

For a quarter of a century Wilson was a teacher. His former 
students recalled the brilliance of his lectures, his entertaining wit 
and humor, his enlightened idealism, and the moral passion which 
tinted his teachings.2° In the classroom Wilson evidenced intellec- 
tual comprehension; he possessed a keen sensitivity to the finer feel- 
ings of beauty and sentiment. These he conveyed to his students in 
an enthusiastic manner which usually brought understanding and 
appreciation. Whether lecturing on the English common law, English 
constitutional development, American constitutional law, or the 
Founding Fathers, Wilson was a stimulating lecturer, an inspiration 
to his classes. Again and again at Princeton, he was elected by the 
students as their greatest teacher. 

From 1885 to 1902, while Wilson was a teacher, he delivered 
many lectures outside the classroom in order to supplement his all- 
too-small salary. Special efforts at outside lecturing were made in 
1895, when the Wilsons constructed a costly house in Princeton. 
Definitely, the professor’s reputation as a splendid lecturer grew 
over the years. If, as some have said, Wilson was cold and aloof 
by nature, when he stood before an audience on the lecture plat- 

“To date the only compilation of the speeches of the 1912 presidential 
campaign is Woodrow Wilson, The New Freedom. A Call for the Emancipa- 
tion of the Generous Energies of a People (New York, 1913). The defini- 
tive compilation of these speeches is to be published in the near future under 
the sponsorship of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 

**The best study of this series of thirty-three speeches on the League of 
Nations is Clair R. Henderlider, “An Evaluation of the Persuasive Techniques 
of Woodrow Wilson in His League of Nations Speeches, September 9-25, 
1919.” This is an unpublished Ph.D. dissertation completed at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa in 1945. A synposis of this study is Clair R. Henderlider, 
“Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches on the League of Nations, September 4-25, 
1919,” Speech Monographs, XIII (1946), 23-34. 

p. 34. 


*°For a good example see Frederic C. House, The Confessions of a Reformer 
(New York, 1925), p. 5. 
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form these traits gave way to friendliness and warmth, as with com- 
plete confidence he rose to the occasion.?4 

But Wilson’s greatest efforts as a speaker were of a political na- 
ture. John W. Westcott has written of Wilson’s gubernatorial cam- 
paign, that “it took on a fervor never before known in the state of 
New Jersey. Wilson’s versatility in his speeches dealing with a few 
fundamental propositions was phenomenal.”?2 While there was 
always a minimum expenditure of physical energy in Wilson’s speak- 
ing, he was expertly capable of bringing out the finer shades of 
meaning through quality, emphasis, and inflection. Frail of consti- 
tution, any thought of strenuous vocal effort would have wearied 
him. He was never turgid or grandiloquent, but he “enriched hu- 
manity by the unsullied idealism of his messages.”23 As John Bur- 
rough said, “All of Wilson’s war papers are like messages written in 
the sky. They get the attention of the entire world and deserve it.”2* 
Professor Bliss Perry, well qualified as a critic, thought that Wilson’s 
addresses, “Essential Terms of Peace in Europe” (January 22, 
1917),25 “For a Declaration of War Against Germany” (April 2, 
1918) ,26 and “The Fourteen Points Speech” (January 8, 1918) ,27 
were examples of great writing that could scarcely be matched in the 
long history of English political prose.28 Although adding a fourth 
speech, “Presenting the Peace Treaty to the Senate” (July 10, 1919), 
to these three addresses, Dayton D. McKean chooses to discuss the 
war message of April 2, 1917, as “the most momentous speech” of 
Wilson’s entire career.?® 

Of interest is how Wilson prepared his speeches. Ida M. Tarbell 
and R. H. Patchin have preserved in Wilson’s own words how his 
preparation was made: “I begin,” he said, “with a list of the topics I 


*tRobert T. Oliver, “Wilson’s Rapport With His Audience,” The Quarterly 
Journal of Speech, XXVII (1941), 79-°0. 

*2John W. Wescott, Woodrow Wilson’s Eloquence (Camden, N.J., 1922), 
p. 27. 

**House, p. 316. 

‘Quoted in Bliss Perry, Praise of Folly and Other Papers (Boston, 1923), 
p. 165. 

?°See Dodd and Baker, IV, 407-14. 

*°Ibid., V, 6-16. 

*"Ib'd., V, 155-62. 

*SPerry, p. 167. 

*°*Dayton D. McKean, “Woodrow Wilson,” in William N. Brigance, ed., A 
History and Criticism of American Public Address (New York, 1943), IL 
968-92. 
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want to cover, arranging them in my mind in their natural relations 
— that is, I fit the bones of the thing together; then I write it out 
in shorthand. This done, I copy it on my own typewriter, changing 
phrases, correcting sentences, and adding material as I go along.”3° 
For other speeches Wilson made shorthand notes, dictated the speech, 
and then corrected the stenographer’s copy in ink. Occasionally he 
did not write out the speech at all, but merely made an outline of 
the points he wished to discuss, and then delivered these extempo- 
raneously, or practically so.31 This last type of speaking was in- 
dulged in more and more as he became increasingly busy as Presi- 
dent. It was Wilson’s speaking extemporaneously that created anx- 
iety and worry among some of his intimate friends and advisors, 
especially Colonel Edward M. House?? and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, David F. Houston.33 Time permitting, Wilson submitted 
his speeches to others to read critically before he delivered them. 
Ellen Axson Wilson frequently listened attentively as her husband 
read a speech to her prior to delivery. After her death in August, 
1914, Wilson depended more upon Joseph P. Tumulty, his secretary, 
as his speech critic. That Wilson made frequent changes in some 
of his speeches before delivering them is attested by himself. “I 
never stop doctoring things of that kind until the day I have to 
deliver them. . . . I not only use all the brains I have, but all I can 
borrow.’’35 

Usually Wilson’s finished speech was shorter than the first draft. 
All excessive clauses, phrases, even words, were deleted. What Wil- 
son spoke was carefully chosen so as to give exactly the shade of 
meaning that he wanted to give. He was a wizard with words,*® a 
coiner of phrases, a maker of slogans.*7 In these ways, Wilson kept 


*°Tarbell, p. 5; R.H. Patchin, “Wilson, His Own Stenographer,” Harpers 
Weekly, LVIII (1914), 22-23. 

*!Dayton D. McKean, “Notes on Woodrow Wilson’s Speeches,” The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XVI (1930), 176-84. 

*2Charles Seymour, ed., The Intimate Papers of Colonel Edward M. House 
(Boston, 1926-28), I, 125. 

**David F. Houston, Eight Years With Wilson’s Cabinet (New York, 
1926), II, 174-76. 

**Tarbell, p. 5. 

**Woodrow Wilson, “Speech to Members of the National Press Club, 
Washington, March 20, 1914,” New York Times, March 21, 1914. 

**Howard L. Runion, “Objective Study of the Speech Style of Woodrow 
Wilson,” Speech Monographs, III (1936), 75-94. 
*"Jones, p. 233. 
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the audience leaning forward, eyes focused on him, ears listening for 
the next thought so concisely given or so precisely stated.3§ 

As one who was born in the South, as one who grew to young 
manhood in the land of his nativity, as one who remained emotional- 
ly and instinctively a Southerner, Wilson was never typical of what 
we often think of as “the Southern type of orator.”3® He could not 
have stooped to rabble rousing, nor could he have descended to 
demagoguery. His speaking was decidedly of the intellectual sort. 
Wilson was lord of the English language in the classical sense. He 
was not a producer of invectives, nor did he have any ambition to be. 

William Bayard Hale devoted an entire book to a study of Wil- 
son’s style as a speaker and writer.4® Most assuredly, Mr. Hale’s 
Story of a Style is not objectively written, and is in great contrast to 
his Woodrow Wilson: The Story of His Life, published eight years 
earlier. According to this author, Wilson’s style was characterized 
by prophetic symptoms; it was colored by aristocratic affectations 
and learned addictions; it was saturated with artless symbolism and 
phonetic phenomena. Through all of this soothing wash of words, 
Wilson’s style, says Hale, expressed doubt and took flight from 
fact.42 A more scholarly critic, Bliss Perry, maintains that Wilson 
wrote as he spoke, and spoke as he wrote. His style “had the South- 
ern virtues, schooled by stern self-discipline, with the avoidance of 
typical Southern faults; it had sentiment without sentimentality, ease 
without diffuseness, eloquence without declamation. With all of its 


*8In conversation Wilson was brilliant. Many have marvelled at the versa- 
tility of his fertile mind. His discourse was enlivened with wit and humor. 
Limericks and anecdotes abounded. When speaking publicly he frequently told 
stories of an hilarious nature. Excelling at mimicry, Wilson delighted to 
spin a yarn in the Scottish brogue, to relate a story in the Irish dialect, or 
to tell a tale in the language of the typical Southern plantation Negro. 
Wilson’s stories. whether spoken privately or proclaimed publicly, were always 
elegant and pointed; they were never risqué or vulgar. Illuminating facts 
found a conspicuous place in Wilsonian speeches but complex and boring 
statistics were conspicuous by their absence. Wilson’s prose was always in- 
tellectual, never commonplace. Literary beauty abounded in the cadences of 
his voice and in the persuasive powers of his towering intellect. 

®°Jones, p. 240. 

‘°William Bayard Hale, The Story of a Style (New York, 1920). 

“(New York, 1912). The reason for Hale’s bitterness in his Story of a 
Style, in contrast to his warm, sympathetic treatment of Wilson in his Wood- 
row Wilson, lies in Wilson’s recalling Hale from a diplomatic post and dis- 
missing him from the diplomatic service. 

“°These are essentially the chapter headings in Hale’s Story of a Style. 
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delicate overtones, it remained essentially the style of a speaker.”43 

Wilson’s style as a speaker challenges, if it does not defy, objec- 
tive analysis.44 It contains intangible elements. One who believed 
in Wilsonian idealism might think it superb; another, who opposed 
Wilson’s principles, would reject the way in which these ideas were 
expressed. Certainly, Wilson sought an acceptable style, both as 
speaker and writer. As a graduate student at Jchns Hopkins, he 
confided to his fiancée, Ellen Axson, that in composition a person’s 
“influence depends upon the power and the beauty of his style; upon 
the flawless perfection of the mirror he hclds up to nature; upon his 
facility in catching and holding, because he pleases, the attention.” 45 

There remains only Wilson’s delivery and his rapport with his 
audience to be considered. In the early years of Wilson’s adult 
speaking career, there are few accounts and still fewer photographs 
of him actually delivering a speech. From the meagre records that 
remain, however, one can reconstruct a fairly accurate account of 
Wilson’s speech delivery. On the platform before he began to speak, 
he seemed to be completely at ease. To others seated there with 
him, he frequently, by leaning to one side or the other, exchanged 
a whispered sentence or two. As Wilson sat, he dropped his shoul- 
ders slightly forward, his hands in his lap, his legs usually crossed 
at the knee. 

When the introduction was completed, Wilson would walk briskly 
to the front of the platform. Immediately he began to speak in a 
pleasant, well-modulated tenor voice which could be heard through- 
out a medium-sized auditorium. If there was a table or a stand near 
the front of the platform, Wilson habitually stood behind, or at the 
side of it, and one hand frequently came to rest upon it. If the plat- 
form had been cleared for the speaker, Wilscn stood erect, his feet 
near each other, one slightly ahead of the other. Both hands rested, 
palms inward, in his two side coat pockets. Occasionally, when em- 
phasizing a point his right hand was raised to waist or chest level, 
with the index finger pointed directly at the audience. But only for 
a moment did the speaker bring into use this “schoolmaster” gesture. 
There were no sweeping gestures in Wilson’s repertoire, no pounding 

“Bliss Perry, “Woodrow Wilson as a Man of Letters,” Century Magazine, 
LXXXV (1913), 754. 

**Runion, pp. 75-94. 


“Woodrow Wilson to Ellen Axson, October 30, 1883, quoted in Baker, I, 
184, 
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of fists; nor did he walk back and forth across the platform. His 
position was stationary, his gestures few. He depended upon words 
rather than actions to win his audience. As Hardin Craig, one of 
Wilson’s students, stated, Wilson felt that “ultimately public speech 
was a matter of perfection in the expression of thought.’’4® Certain- 
ly, Wilson was a master of English, using words like pieces in a 
mosaic. He had an unusual faculty of presenting the “same idea 
from various points of view in order to force it home.”47 

As Wilson left the educational campus for the politicai arena, 
his speech delivery changed but slightly. Perhaps he gestured a bit 
more frequently; at times his manner revealed a loss of temper. If 
this happened, the resonant voice became sharp, though not shrill, 
and face muscles grew taut, as eyes blazed. When this occurred, he 
was likely to make some unfortunate expression.*® 


VI 


Wilson must have thought frequently of the power of penetrating 
speech. To him, speech was a mighty instrument of conquest. Wilson 
spoke with the power of authority, the conviction of the evangelist, 
the zeal of the crusader.*® By force of habit of rhetorical thinking, 
he was practically incapable of disinterested, impartial thought or 
expression.5° 

Not always did Wilson establish that current of warm and cor- 
dial understanding that is essential to the proper rapport between 
speaker and audience. While president of Princeton, he failed mis- 
erably at times in speaking before groups of alumni.5! Nor did he 
always stir all of the faculty’s feelings to a quick and complete re- 
sponse when he spoke to them.52 In spite of these few exceptions, 


“°Hardin Craig, “Woodrow Wilson as an Orator,” The Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXVIII (1952), 148. 

*"Dayton D. McKean, “Woodrow Wilson as a Debate Coach,” The Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, XVI (1930), 458-63. 

“8McKean, “Woodrow Wilson,” p. 985. 

“°Gladys M. Graham, “Concerning the Speech Power of Woodrow Wilson,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, XIII (1927), 412-24. 

Edwin H. Paget, “Woodrow Wilson: International Rhetorician,” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XV (1929), 15-24. 
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however, Wilson usually established rapport.5? Many examples can 
be cited to substantiate this conclusion. One of the most widely 
known incidents, though not the first chronologically, was his speech 
accepting the Democratic nomination for governor of New Jersey in 
1910. According to Wilson’s official biographer, Ray Stannard Baker, 
the address was “delivered with that sense of direct contact with his 
hearers which was of the essence of Wilson’s genius.”5* Joseph 
Tumulty, who was “a bitter impeccable foe of Woodrow Wilson in 
the convention,” later commented on this scene: “The personal mag- 
netism of the man, his winning smile, so frank and so sincere, the 
light of his gray eyes, the fine poise of his well-shaped head, the 
beautiful rhythm of his vigorous sentences, held the men in the con- 
vention breathless under their mystic spell.”55 

A Republican biographer paid tribute to Wilson’s “hypnotizing 
the world” in the realm of foreign affairs during his Presidency.5¢ 
A friendly admirer declared familiarity with “the projectile force of 
the President’s idealism.”57 An authoritative discussion of Wilson’s 
public addresses concludes: “If he had not had the breakdown on his 
trip in behalf of the League of Nations, the story of the Senate and 
the League of Nations might have been different.”58 Need further 
proof be cited of the widely held opinions of Wilson’s rapport with 
his audiences, of the power of his speeches, of his distinction as a 
speaker? It is fitting and proper in this year marking the centen- 
nial of Wilson’s birth to familiarize ourselves with these facts. Wil- 
son’s position of eminence among American public speakers is as- 
sured. 

"Robert E. Annin, Woodrow Wilson, A Character Study (New York, 
1925), p. 62, has a good example. On April 7, 1910, Wilson undertook to 
justify his position on the Proctor gift at Princeton before the New York 
alumni. “In a long speech . . . he vainly endeavored to draw his audience 
into some sign of approval. But the assembly listened and dispersed in ab- 
solute silence.” Also see Lawrence, p. 29. 

*2Arthur S. Link, Wilson: Road to the White House (Princeton, 1947), 
pp. 84-85. 

*8Oliver, pp. 79-90. 

5*Baker, III, 79. 

55Joseph P. Tumulty, Woodrow Wilson as I Knew Him (New York, 1921), 
pp. 21-22: James Kerney, The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson (New 
York, 1926), p. 55. Both Tumulty and Kerney heard the speech. 

*“White, p. 346. 


*"George Creel made the statement. It is quoted in Oliver, p. 81. 
®8McKean, “Woodrow Wilson,” p. 986. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE EFFECTS 
ON THE LISTENER OF ANTICLIMAX ORDER AND 
AUTHORITY IN AN ARGUMENTATIVE SPEECH 


Donatp E. SIKKINK 
I. INTRODUCTION 


HE PRESENT STUDY MEASURES the effects of the speech composi- 
: i tion variables of “order” and “authority” on audience reten- 
tion, attitude shift, and convincingness. Weak positive trends fav- 
oring anticlimax order over climax order and authority over non- 
authority presentation have appeared in previous studies by Spon- 
berg! and Gilkinson.2 The purpose of this investigation was to 
discover whether these weak trends persist when the variables are 
combined, and what, if any, is the effect of delayed testing. 


II. MertuHop 


A thirteen-minute speech advocating voting at the age of 
eighteen was prepared. The three main arguments of the speech 
had been ranked for importance, in order to determine anticlimax 
and climax arrangement. Each argument was supported by ex- 
amples and statistics. In addition, quotations by Ellis Arnal, Hugo 
Hellman, Estes Kefauver, Jennings Randolph, Harley Kilgore, and 
Howard White, with appropriate identifying remarks, were used 
to support the arguments. 

Four tape recordings of this speech were made. These were: 
(1) a speech in anticlimax order, containing the authority state- 
ments (anticlimax authority presentation); (2) a speech in anti- 
climax order, without the authority statements (anticlimax non- 
authority presentation); (3) a speech in climax order, containing 


Mr. Sikkink (Ph.D., Minnesota, 1954) is Instructor in Speech at Stanford 
University. This article is based upon his doctoral thesis, which was completed 
under the direction of Professor Howard Gilkinson. 

*Harold Sponberg, “An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness of 
Climax and Anticlimax Order” (Unpublished M.A. Thesis, University of Min- 
nesota, 1942). 

*Howard Gilkinson, S. E. Paulson, and Donald E. Sikkink, “The Effect - 
of Order and Authority in an Argumentative Speech,” The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, XXX (1954), 183-92. 
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the authority statements (climax authority presentation); and (4) 
a speech in climax order, without the authority statements (climax 
non-authority presentation). 

Subjects used in the study were college students enrolled in the 
fundamentals of speech course at the University of Minnesota. The 
factors of initial attitude, college grade average, and sex were con- 
trolled in studying differences in attitude shift, retention, and con- 
vincingness between groups of subjects hearing the different 
presentations. 

The collection of data followed these steps: 

(1) During the first week of the quarter each subject indicated 
his attitude on the vote question on a one- to five-point scale 
(strongly agree to strongly disagree). 

(2) During the second week of the quarter each subject heard 
one of the four recorded presentations. After listening to the speech 
he again indicated his attitude, completed a forty-six item true- 
false test based on the material in the speech, and rated the speech 
for convincingness on himself and on others by using a nine-point 
scale (not convincing to very convincing). 

(3) Ten weeks later each subject again completed the true-false 
test, rated the speech for convincingness, and indicated his atti- 
tude. 


III. Resutts 


Table I gives the average scores on testing completed immediate- 
ly after the speech was played and average scores on testing com- 
pleted ten weeks later. Delayed scores are significantly lower than 
immediate scores for all measures. 


Table I 
AVERAGE SCORES ON ATTITUDE, RETENTION, AND CONVINCINGNESS 
FOR IMMEDIATE AND DELAYED TESTING 


IMMEDIATE DELAYED 


Measure N MEAN MEAN Drr. t 
Score Score 
Attitude 212 3.62 3.37 25 3.68* 
“You” Convincingness 212 5.79 5.11 68 6.73* 
“Other” Convincingness 212 5.78 5.28 50 5.10* 
Retention 212 34.28 28.48 5.80 23.48* 


* Significant at less than the 1% level 
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Table II gives the mean scores on attitude shift, convincingness, 
and retention for men and women. Women had significantly higher 
mean “you” convincingness ratings on both the immediate and 
delayed testing. Women had significantly lower retention scores 
on the immediate test. All other differences between men and 
women did not reach the five per cent level of significance. 


Table II 
CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE SCORES ON ATTITUDE SHIFT, 
CONVINCINGNESS, AND RETENTION FOR MEN AND WoMEN 


Measure Groups N Mean C.R. 

Pre-Test to Immediate Men 80 39 09 87 

Test Attitude Shift Women 132 48 

Pre-Test to Delayed Test Men 80 15 09 89 

Attitude Shift Women 132 24 

Immediate Retention Test Men 80 35.48 1.92 9.60* 
Women 132 356 

Delayed Retention Test Men 80 28.58 16 42 
Women 132 28.42 

Immediate Scores on “Other” Men 80 5.55 37 1.85 

Convincingness Women 132 5.92 

Delayed Scores on “Other” Men 80 5.24 06 42 

Convincingness Women 132 5.30 

Immediate Scores on “You” Men 80 5.17 99 3.31* 

Convincingness Women 132 6.16 

Delayed Scores on “You” Men 80 4.79 52 2.11** 

Convincingness Women 132 5.31 


* Significant at less than the 1% level 
** Significant at the 5% level 


Table III gives the average scores on convincingness and reten- 
tion for subjects initially favorable and initially unfavorable to the 
proposition of voting at eighteen. The subjects initially favorable 
had significantly higher immediate “you” and “other” convincing- 
ness ratings, as well as significantly higher delayed “you” convinc- 
ingness ratings. All other differences between the two groups did 
not reach the five per cent level of significance. 
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Table III 
CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE CONVINCINGNESS AND RETENTION 
ScorEs FOR SUBJECTS INITIALLY FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE 

TO THE VOTE PROPOSITION 


MEASURE Group N Mean. Derr. CR. 
Immediate Scores on Favorable 100 7.06 2.76 9.80* 
“You” Convincingness Unfavorable 76 4.30 

Delayed Scores on Favorable 100 6.05 2.01 8.59* 
“You” Convincingness Unfavorable 76 4.04 

Immediate Scores on Favorable 100 6.17 67 3.07* 
“Other” Convincingness Unfavorable 76 5.50 

Delayed Scores on Favorable 100 5.31 10 51 
“Other” Convincingness Unfavorable 76 5.21 

Immediate Retention Favorable 100 34.31 19 37 
Scores Unfavorable 76 34.50 

Delayed Retention Favorable 100 28.50 01 02 
Scores Unfavorable 76 28.49 


* Significant at the 1% level 


Table IV gives the average attitude, convincingness, and reten- 
tion. scores for each of the four presentations on the immediate 
testing. None of the differences between the four presentations 
reached the five per cent level of significance. 


Table IV 
COMPARISON OF THE IMMEDIATE MEAN ATTITUDE, 
CONVINCINGNESS, AND RETENTION SCORES OF THE 
Four PRESENTATIONS 


MEAN MEAN MEAN 

PRESENTATION N ATTITUDE RETENTION You OTHER | 

Anticlimax Authority 53 3.66 34.40 5.89 5.75 
Anticlimax Non-Authority 53 3.70 34.17 6.06 5.98 
Climax Authority 53 3.60 34.06 5.58 5.83 
Climax Non-Authority 53 3.55 34.53 5.62 5.57 
r= 63 89 82 

Table V gives the average attitude, convincingness, and reten- ‘ 


tion scores for each of the four presentations on the delayed testing. 
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None of the differences between the four presentations reached the 
five per cent level of significance. 


Table V 
CoMPARISON OF THE DELAYED MEAN ATTITUDE, 
CoNVINCINGNESS, AND RETENTION SCORES OF THE 
Four PRESENTATIONS 


MEAN Mean’ MEAN CONVINCINGNESS 
PRESENTATION N AttitupeE RETENTION You OTHE 
Anticlimax Authority 53 3.32 28.25 5.11 5.25 
Anticlimax Non-Authority 53 3.47 28.53 5.25 5.58 
Climax Authority 53 3.32 28.09 4.94 5.23 
Climax Non-Authority 53 3.36 29.09 5.15 4.94 
F= 1.32 1.43 .26 2.17 


IV. CoNcLusIons 


(1) Delayed scores on attitude, retention, and convincingness 
were significantly lower than immediate scores on these measures. 

(2) Women had significantly higher immediate and delayed 
“you” convincingness scores than men. 

(3) Women had significantly lower immediate retention scores 
than men. 

(4) Subjects initially favorable to the point advocated by the 
speech had significantly higher immediate and delayed “you” con- 
vincingness scores, as well as higher immediate “other” convincing- 
ness scores, than subjects initially unfavorable to the proposition. 

(5) There were no significant differences between the four pre- 
sentations on immediate audience attitude, convincingness, and re- 
tention scores. 

(6) There were no significant differences between the four pre- 
sentations on delayed audience attitude, convincingness, and reten- 
tion scores. 


V. INTERPRETATION 


The major purpose of the present investigation was to study 
the effects of the speech composition variables of “order” and 
“authority.” Previous research on these variables had produced 
weak trends favoring anticlimax order over climax order, and au- 
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thority presentation over non-authority presentation. The results 
of this investigation do not support this previous research. In addi- 
tion to statistical treatment of the data, the scores were studied for 
possible trends, Although there is some indication of a trend in the 
data, it is not strong, nor is it consistent with the results of previous 
research. 

Why, then, in view of the supposed rhetorical value of order 
and authority, and in view of the trends of previous studies, did 
the present investigation result in non-significant differences between 
the various presentations? The writer is not certain that he can 
answer this question, but he would like to suggest two lines of in- 
terpretation. 

(1) The effect of order and authority may be small in relation 
to the total impact of the speech. This interpretation would sug- 
gest that changing the order or arrangement of arguments and 
leaving out names and identifying remarks may have little effect 
if the speech as a whole is well organized and adequately supported 
with other evidence. Such a conclusion is reached in a recent study 
published by Cathcart, when he states, “As evidenced by a mean 
shift of opinion, a persuasive speech which is supported with sound 
evidence will be more effective in terms of winning belief than will 
the speech which relies entirely upon assertion and generalization. 
However, enlarging upon the evidence presented in a speech simply 
by citing the sources, does not necessarily increase the effectiveness 
of the speech in terms of winning belief, other factors being equal.” 

(2) Order and authority may operate to increase the persuasive 
effectiveness of a speech only in certain specific situations. This 
is the position taken by Hovland in regard to studies of order 
when he writes, “It is unlikely that one or the other order will turn 
out to be universally superior. Our interest is then in an analysis of 
the factors which will make either the climax or anticlimax order 
more effective under a particular set of conditions.” 

Both of these interpretations would suggest that order and au- 
thority are like many of the variables in rhetoric in that their effect 
is largely dependent upon the particular speaker, audience, speech, 
and situation. 

*Robert S. Cathcart, “An Experimental Study of the Relative Effectiveness 
of Four Methods of Presenting Evidence,” Speech Monographs, XXII (1955), 
232. 


‘Carl I. Hovland, Irving L. Janis, and Harold H. Kelley, Communication 
and Persuasion (New Haven, 1953), p. 114. 
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A TEST OF STUTTERERS’ ATTITUDES 
REGARDING HUMOR ABOUT 
“THE HANDICAPPED” 


Sot ADLER 
I. PRoBLEM AND PURPOSE 


ODAY ALL MEDIA of communication occasionally contain humor 

about “the handicapped.” Much controversial literature has re- 
sulted concerning the embarrassment and anxiety this humor may 
cause the “handicapped” individual who happens to be listening, or 
watching, or reading it.1 How does the stutterer react to this prob- 
blem? When he hears humor about defectives, particularly about 
stutterers, is he as objective as the non-stutterer? What are his 
feelings? 

The purpose of this study was to attempt to find answers to these 
questions by examining stutterers’ reactions to “stuttering jokes” 
and to humor about other kinds of handicaps. 

While a number of satisfactory attempts have been made to 
study systematically stutterers’ attitudes toward stuttering, they 
have all been based on so-called structured test methods.2 In taking 
such tests the subject has the opportunity to disguise his true atti- 
tudes by making responses which he believes to be more acceptable. 
By making use of subjects’ responses to humor, the present study 
sought the advantage offered by projective testing methods, by 

Mr. Adler (Ph.D., Ohio State University, 1956) is Director of the Speech 
and Hearing Clinic at East Tennessee College. This article is based upon his 
master’s thesis which was completed under the direction of Professor Oliver 
Bloodstein at Brooklyn College. 

*J. Adelson, “Ethnocentrism and Humor Appreciation,” American Psychol- 
ogist, II (1947), 413; R.B. Cattell and L.B. Luborsky, “Personality Factors in 
Response to Humor,” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLII 
(1942), 404-05; M. W. Horowitz and L. S. Horowitz, “An Examination of the 
Social Psychological Situation of the Physically Disabled as It Pertains to 
Humor,” American Psychologist, IV (1949), 256-57. 

*R. Ammons and Wendell Johnson, “Studies in the Psychology of Stut- 


tering, XXIII. The Construction and Application of a Test of Attitudes To- 
ward Stuttering,” Journal of Speech Disorders, IX (1944), 39-49. 
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means of which attitudes are revealed without the subject’s knowl- 
edge. 
II. MeEtHops AND PROCEDURE 


Twenty-one jokes were compiled from various collections of 
humor,‘ all dealing with defects or handicaps. Fifteen jokes dealt 
with stutterers, three with the deaf, one with a deaf and dumb in- 
dividual, one with a hunchback, and one with a blind person. 

The jokes were recorded on magnetic tape by a staff announcer 
at radio station WOR in New York. 

Twenty-three stutterers attending the Brooklyn College Speech 
and Hearing Center formed the experimental group. An equal num- 
ber of control subjects were chosen from a beginning speech class 
and from among the articulatory cases attending the Center. The 
average age of both groups was nineteen. There were 4 female and 
19 male stutterers, 7 female and 16 male non-stutterers. All sub- 
jects were asked to rate the jokes on a five-point scale which ranged 
from “not funny” to “very funny,” the mid-point (3) being desig- 
nated as “average,” and two additional points being allowed for 
leeway in point of view. Twenty-one mimeographed copies of the 
scale were given to each subject. 

After the subjects had been told what was expected of them, 
they were tested individually or in pairs. When two subjects were 
tested at the same time, they were seated so that neither could 
observe the other. Instructions were also given that there was to be 
no laughter or overt manifestation of any kind. 

Each joke had been typed on a separate, appropriately numbered 
card. When the subject had completed the test he was asked to read 
those jokes which he had rated as below average in humor, and then 
to explain, as best he could, in the space beneath the scale, why he 
thought the humor was below average. 

*§. F. Brown and H. C. Hull, “A Study of Some Social Attitudes of a 
Group of Fifty-nine Stutterers,” Journal of Speech Disorders, VII (1942), 323- 
24; L. B. Luborsky and R. B. Cattell, “The Validation of Personality Factors 
in Humor,” Journal of Personality, XV (1946-47), 283-91. 

*Jokes 1-8, Thesaurus of Anecdotes (New York, 1942); Jokes 9-16, Ency- 


clopedia of Wit, Humor and Wisdom (London, 1940); Jokes 17-21, Thesaurus 
of Humor (New York, 1945). 
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III. REsutts 


The essential findings are summarized in Table I. The stutterers 
will be seen to have given the twenty-one jokes a mean rating of 2.64 
on the five-point humor scale, as compared with a mean of 2.47 for 
their controls. The difference between the means is .17, which lacks 
statistical significance at the thirty per cent level of confidence. 
This means that the observed difference in the mean does not signify 
dependably that there is any difference in the way stutterers and 
non-stutterers rate jokes about handicaps. 

It was of interest to know whether the stutterers reacted differ- 
ently to “stuttering humor” than to jokes about other handicaps. 
This comparison is summarized in Table II. It will be noted that 
the stutterers’ mean rating was 2.74 for the fifteen stuttering jokes 
and 2.42 for the remaining six jokes. The ¢ of .86 indicates that this 
is not a statistically reliable difference, the chances being greater 
than 40 in 100 that it could have occurred by chance alone. 

If there was no significant difference between stutterers’ ratings 
of the two types of humor, neither was there any relationship, as 


Table I 
MEAN SCALE-POINT RATINGS OF 21 JOKES DEALING WITH HANDICAPS 
BY 23 STUTTERERS AND 23 NON-STUTTERERS 


S. E. 
STuTTERERS CONTROLS DIFFERENCE D - t 
Mean 2.64 2.47 7 18 94 
SD. 57 63 
S.E.M. 121 
Range 1.71-3.57 1.76-3.52 
Table II 


STUTTERERS’ RATINGS OF STUTTERING HUMOR AS COMPARED WITH 
THEIR RATINGS OF JOKES DEALING WITH OTHER HANDICAPS 


15 STUTTERING 6 OTHER DIFFERENCE 
JOKES TYPES DIFFERENCE S. E. 
Mean 2.76 2.43 33 14 18 86 
S.D. 46 62 


S.E.M. 09 13 
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indicated by the very low Pearson product-moment correlation 
coefficient (r) of .18. That is to say, the manner in which a stut- 
terer rated one type of humor was no dependable indication of how 
he would react to the other. 

Each subject had been asked to give a brief written explanation 
for all ratings below Point 3 (average) on the five-point scale. An 
analysis of these explanations shows that there was general agree- 
ment by both groups that the tape did not allow enough time for 
thought. Consequently, the “point” of a joke was occasionally 
missed. It was only after they were read that the jokes were under- 
stood. A few of the subjects also reported that they had heard some 
of the jokes before, and that they therefore could not enjoy them 
as much now. There seemed to be a tendency in both groups to 
offer the following explanations, given in order of frequency, for un- 
favorable reactions to jokes: (1) I didn’t understand the joke when 
I heard it.5 (2) There was just no humor involved. (3) The handi- 
capped individual was dealt with in too severe a manner. 


IV. Discussion oF RESULTS 


The results of this experiment would seem to indicate that the 
average stutterer when he hears jokes about handicaps does not 
experience sufficient embarrassment or anxiety to interfere with his 
appreciation of the humor, even when the butt of the joke is stut- 
tering. In proportion as this reflects an objective attitude toward 
stuttering, it may mean that most stutterers are not so lacking in 
objectivity as has frequently been supposed. 

It should also be recalled, however, that the subjects in the stut- 
tering group were all in attendance at the Brooklyn College Speech 
and Hearing Center. It is possible that their behavior in this experi- 
ment is traceable to their speech therapy, which placed a great deal 
of emphasis upon the development of an objective attitude toward 
stuttering. 

Still another explanation for the absence of distinctive reactions 
on the part of the stutterers is that the test used in this study was 
not sensitive enough to reveal them. There are many inherent dif- 

*It should be observed that the tendency to miss the point of some of the 
jokes was approximately evenly distributed in both the stuttering and non- 


stuttering population. Futhermore, only a comparatively few jokes were 
“missed”; hence, no invalidation of the results is apparent. 
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ficulties in presenting a humor test of attitudes, any of which might 
have influenced the result to a significant degree. The fact that some 
of the jokes when heard and read were still not understood makes 
it apparent that in future tests of this type there must be a screening 
out of the less obvious humor. Such jokes only lower the mean level 
of humor appreciation, while not testing what they are supposed to 
test. If a subject is unable to understand the humor involved in a 
joke, he naturally cannot reveal his attitude toward it. 

Several of the responses of subjects in both groups indicated that 
they did not believe there could be humor involved in jokes about 
defectives, that the idea of such jokes was distasteful. This would 
seem to bear out, in part, the contention of Ludovici® that we are 
progressing from the appreciation of humor about handicaps, to the 
intellectual type of humor. This trend seems to be apparent in the 
results of this experiment. On the other hand, the results are con- 
trary to those of Horowitz and Horowitz,? who found that there 
was a Significant difference in the way handicapped and non-handi- 
capped people rated jokes about the handicapped. 


V. SuMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In the past, attitude studies have been composed of structured 
test methods which allow the subject to disguise his true attitudes. 
Within the past few years, it has been discovered that attitudes as 
well as specific personality traits may be manifested in so-called 
“humor tests,” in which the subject unknowingly reveals his per- 
sonality in responses to humor. It was not the purpose of this study 
to investigate and uncover such specific traits, but rather to deter- 
mine if there was any difference in the attitudes of stutterers and 
non-stutterers toward humor about defectives. 

Twenty-three stutterers and twenty-three non-stutterers were 
asked to rate twenty-one jokes about handicaps, which had been 
recorded by a professional radio announcer. Fifteen dealt with stut- 
terers, three with the deaf, one with a deaf and dumb individual, 
one with a hunchback, and one with a blind person. The subjects 
used a five-point rating scale, extending from “not funny” to “very 
funny.” Those jokes which were rated below “average” received 


°A. M. Ludovici, The Springs of Laughter (London, 1932). 
"Horowitz and Horowitz, loc. cit. 
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written explanations concerning their lack of humor. The following 
results were found: 


1. There was no significant difference in the way stutterers and 
their controls rated the twenty-one jokes about handicaps. 


2. There was no significant difference in the way the stuttering 
group rated jokes about their own defect and defects other 
than stuttering. 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
FORREST HOTEL, HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


April 5-7, 1956 


MINUTES OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL SESSIONS AND 
Bustness MEETINGS 


The first meeting of the Executive Council was called to order 
by President Davis at 2:30 p.m. in Parlor B of the Forrest Hotel. 
The following items were presented in the president’s progress report: 


1. Contact was made with affiliated organizations, such as the 
forensic fraternities, to see if they desired to hold breakfasts 
or luncheons in conjunction with the convention. 


2. An effort was made to secure the names of persons interested 
in being on the 1956 program, and contact was made with 
many of those suggested. 


3. The president explained that he was not aware of his position 
on the Executive Council of S$.A.A., and, therefore, did not 
attend the meetings in Los Angeles. He did, however, depu- 
tize William Smith and Paul Brandes to serve in his place. 
Held suggested that the executive secretary remind the presi- 
dent of his obligations at the national convention. 


4. President Davis mentioned that it had been impossible to 
secure the president of S.A.A. to speak at the 1956 conven- 
tion. Brandes reported that the Committe on Co-operation 
Between S.A.A. and Regional Associations discussed this 
matter in Los Angeles, and a suggestion was made to the 
Finance Committee of S.A.A. that it consider paying the 
expenses of the president to the regional meetings. Streeter 
suggested that the military might be available to speak at the 
conventions. Abernathy reminded the group that the above- 
mentioned S.A.A. committee considered in Los Angeles the 
possibility of having a representative of S.A.A. at each re- 
gional meeting. 


The minutes of the 1955 convention were scanned. A call was 
made for corrections. There being none, the minutes were approved 
as presented. 
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The executive secretary’s report was then read. Held inquired 
concerning the decrease in membership. Brandes replied that in pre- 
ceding years the income from regional memberships had not been in 
proportion to the number of memberships reported, and, therefore, 
it appeared that persons were being kept on the books who had not 
paid their dues. A discontinuance of this practice resulted in the 
lower figure reported. President Davis called for action on the rec- 
ommendations of the executive secretary as they appeared on pp. 
2 and 3 of the 1955-56 report. Abernathy moved, Walter seconded, 
and the Council approved the following recommendations: (1) per- 
mitting the office of the executive secretary to negotiate and conclude 
exchange of journals with the Central and Eastern associations, pro- 
vided such arrangements seemed reasonable; (2) permitting the 
executive secretary to conclude joint advertising contracts with other 
regional associations. Abernathy moved, Metcalf seconded, and the 
Council approved postponing action on other recommendations until 
later. 

The report of the first vice-president was postponed, in order to 
allow for committee reports. No representative of A.E.T.A. or 
S.R.C.S.H.D. was present. William Smith reported for A.F.A. to 
the effect that: (1) the membership in the Southern Region of A.F.A. 
was 45; (2) the workshops at this year’s tournament went off more 
than satisfactorily; (3) new officers were to be elected later in the 
afternoon. Murphy reported in more detail on the workshops. 
Brandes moved and Metcalf seconded that the third vice-president 
be instructed to distribute the A.F.A. workshop programs over the 
three days of the tournament, provided the A.F.A. so desired. This 
motion was passed. 

The second meeting of the Executive Council was called to order 
by President Davis at 9:00 p.m. in Parlor A of the Forrest Hotel, 
on Wednesday, April 4. 

The report of First Vice-President Abernathy was presented. 
Abernathy said that during the year a blank had been sent to each 
of the state organizations in order to get data on the groups, and 
that, in general, state organizations were active and doing construc- 
tive work. Information was received from every state except South 
Carolina, and the South Carolina association reportedly has not met 
for two years. Wetherby asked if there were any states that had no 
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state speech organization. Abernathy replied that, to his knowledge, 
only South Carolina fell into this category. 

President Davis called for the report of the special committee 
composed of Johnson as chairman, Lochrie, Capp, Dickey, and 
Braden, whose duty it was to submit a nominee for editor of THE 
SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL. Johnson, reporting for the committee, 
submitted the name of C. M. Getchell of the University of Missis- 
sippi. Wetherby moved and Davison seconded that the report be 
approved. After limited discussion, the motion was passed. 

Brandes reported for Tillman on commercial and educational 
exhibits. Johnson questioned the advisability of charging $5.00 for 
educational exhibits. Brandes replied that he had approved Tillman’s 
request that such a fee be charged, and also that the fee for com- 
mercial exhibits be raised to $15.00. After some discussion, Davison 
moved and Held seconded that no fee be charged for educational 
exhibits. This motion was passed. 

Tracy reported on the site for the 1957 convention. The Center 
for Continuation Studies at the University of Georgia was reported 
available, and the Council voted to have the 1957 convention at 
Athens, Georgia, with the University of Georgia as the host school. 
Discussion was also held concerning the status of Louisville and 
Houston as cities for future conventions. Tracy moved and Wether- 
by seconded that the 1958 Convention Invitations Committee send 
word to Louisville that S.S.A. looked with favor upon holding its 
1959 convention there. The Council agreed such action was appro- 
priate. 

Metcalf presented her report as second vice-president. In an 
annotation to the report she announced that 38 letters soliciting 
membership had been sent out in Arkansas, and that 167 letters were 
mailed to selected secondary school teachers throughout the South. 

Hagood presented the preliminary report of the third vice-presi- 
dent. Forty-five schools, represented by 196 students and 53 
coaches, were reported present for the tournament. Total receipts 
amounted to $504.00. Hagood reported that a shift of allegiance 
from the tournament of the SouTHERN SPEECH AsSocIATION to fra- 
ternity and other national tournaments had been observed, and that 
it was hoped that this shift might be curtailed. A balance between 
educational and competitive elements had been sought, resulting in 
the following tournament changes: 
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1. Teams winning 4 out of 6 debates were judged excellent; 5 
out of 6, superior. 


2. A new system of individualizing debate awards was under- 
taken, allowing superior certificates to go to 10 per cent of the 
debaters and excellent certificates to the next 20 per cent. 


3. The national question was used. 


The problem of the ratio of judges to the number of contestants 
entered was discussed at some length by Lochrie, Metcalf, Held, 
Streeter, Hagood, and others. Abernathy moved that an additional 
judging fee be assessed schools entering more than two debating 
teams (a team being construed as any group entitled to six debate 
rounds). White seconded the motion. Ecroyd said, and it was 
agreed, that this rule should not be construed to keep the tournament 
dirctor from charging a school that sent no judge. Abernathy’s mo- 
tion was carried. 

A brief report for the Local Arrangements Committee was made 
by Brandes. The report of the Nominating Committee was received 
in writing. 

Dickey reported for the Committee on History and Archives. 
Much interesting historical material has, he said, been assembled at 
the University of Florida. One article on the history of the Associa- 
tion has already been published, and another will appear soon. 

Gehring reported for the Committee on Problems in Speech Edu- 
cation. Her remarks included the fact that her committee had in 
turn set up three sub-committees, and that written reports from 
these sub-committees had been solicited. 

The first business meeting of the convention was called to order 
by President Davis in the Gold Room of the Forrest Hotel at 2:00 
p-m., Thursday, April 5. Following several brief announcements, 
Hagood reported on the tournament and congress. Forty-five schools 
— 24 colleges and 21 high schools — were enrolled. Receipts, fol- 
lowing the return of certain judging fees, totaled $414.00. Expenses 
were $183.99. Net profit amounted to $230.01. 

The financial report of the executive secretary was read and 
approved. 

The report of the Nominating Committee, as made by Shaver, 
was approved. Officers named were: Elton Abernathy, president; 
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Tom Lewis, first vice-president; Alberta Ahler, second vice-presi- 
dent; and Don Streeter, third vice-president. 


* * * 


On Thursday evening at 8:00 p.m., in Room A of the Forrest 
Hotel, the third Executive Council meeting was called to order by 
President Davis. Hagood gave her final report. A list of seven hun- 
dred persons had been compiled for the tournament mailing list. A 
penalty of some sort for late or changed entries was suggested. Two 
recommendations were made: 


1. Since it has been the custom to keep the third vice-president 
in office for two years, it was suggested that he be elected a 
year in advance, and that he serve as assistant director the 
first year. 


2. It was further recommended that a committee composed of 
former third vice-presidents study the tournament procedure, 
and report to the 1957 convention concerning rules for the 
tournament and congress. 


Streeter spoke in favor of the first recommendation, suggesting that 
the third vice-president be a faculty member of the host school. 
Ehninger suggested and Auer moved that the second recommenda- 
tion be approved and that consideration of the first proposal be a 
function of the committee thus created. Johnson pointed out that 
it was possible for the Nominating Committee to notify the incom- 
ing third vice-president far enough in advance for him to be able to 
serve as an assistant at the tournament. Abernathy asked how 
many former third vice-presidents were available for such a com- 
mittee. Following some discussion, Streeter moved and Ecroyd 
seconded that the words “and others” be added after the words 
“former third vice-presidents” in the second of Mrs. Hagood’s rec- 
ommendations. This amendment was approved, and the motion by 
Auer was subsequently passed. 

The third and fourth recommendations of the executive secre- 
tary’s report, consideration of which had previously been postponed, 
were then brought before the Council. Following discussion, John- 
son moved and Auer seconded that Article II, Section 4 of the By- 
laws be deleted. The motion passed, 15-3. Following discussion in 
which it was pointed out that as matters now stand, one executive 
secretary must take over the unaudited accounts of another, Ulrey 
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moved and Auer seconded that the portion of Section 3, Article III 
of the constitution following the semi-colon, namely “newly elected 
officers shall assume office at the close of the convention,” be 
deleted; and furthermore, that a Section 4 be added to Article I of 
the By-laws, said section to read, “Newly-elected officers shall as- 
sume office at the close of the convention, with the exception of the 
executive secretary, who shall take office on January 16 of the year 
following his election.” The motion was passed. 

The report of the A.F.A. elections was submitted by Smith. 
Persons named were: Mary L. Gehring, regional governor; Al 
Yeomans, secretary-treasurer; and Bertha Hunt, member of South- 
ern Region A.F.A. Committee. 

Concerning tournament revisions, Ehninger asked why it was 
necessary to wait until next year when the committee reported, to 
effectuate the proposed changes. Brandes pointed to Article V, 
Section 2, c, of the constitution. Hagood said that despite this con- 
stitutional provision, third vice-presidents felt they could not make 
radical changes. Abernathy said he believed that in accordance 
with the constitutional provision of Article V, Section 2, c, Streeter 
could incorporate the suggestions of the new committee in the plans 
for the 1957 tournament. 

‘. Cromwell reported 108 delegates in the congress. Brandes re- 
ported that 173 persons had already registered for the convention. 
(Registration subsequently reached a total of 234). 


* * 


The second business meeting was held in the Gold Room of the 
Forrest Hotel at 2:00 p.m., Friday, April 6. 

The report of the Convention Invitation Committee was pre- 
sented by Tracy, recommending the University of Georgia at Athens 
for 1957, and the University of Houston for 1958. Tracy also re- 
ported that a letter had been sent to Louisville indicating that the 
Association looked with favor on that city, with Louisville Baptist 
Theological Seminary as host school for 1959. The report was 
accepted. 

The tellers reported that the Nominating Committee for 1957 
will consist of Braden, Christophersen, Dickey, Wetherby, and 
Shirley, chairman. 

The executive secretary read his report. Davis brought before 
the meeting the two proposed constitutional amendments which had 
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been approved by the Executive Council. Braden moved and John- 
son seconded the adoption of the first amendment, which was ap- 
proved, with one dissenting vote. Auer moved, Conklin seconded, 
and it was voted unanimously that the second amendment be ap- 


proved. 


The special nominating committee submitted the name of C. M. 
Getchell for editor of THE SouTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, beginning 
with the Fall issue of 1957. Johnson moved and Merritt seconded 
that the recommendation be accepted. The motion carried. 

Respectfully submitted, 


P. D. Brandes, 


Executive Secretary 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 


Statement of Condition 
January 16, 1956 
ASSETS 


CURRENT ASSETS: 
BONDS: First Federal Savings & Loan 
Association, Tuscaloosa, Ala. ............... 
CASH: Citizens Bank, Hattiesburg, 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE: 
Advertising 
Spring ’55 40.00 
Winter ’54 ........... 40.00 
Subscriptions & Back Issues 247.50 
EQUIPMENT: 


Membership Card File ........... 
Typewriter (Editor) .......... 


LIABILITIES and SURPLUS 
CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Standard Office Supply Company 
Hub Printing Company 
Convention Press — Printing 
Winter ’55 Issue .. 


SURPLUS 
TOTAL LIABILITIES and SURPLUS .................... 


$700.00 


132.00 


654.50 


240.84 
90.92 


$ 4.50 
47.00 


766.48 
1.60 


$1,486.50 


331.76 


$1,818.26 


819.58 


998.68 


$1.818.26 
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SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION ly 
Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
For the Period of January 15, 1955 through January 16, 1956 
Budget Actual Jan. 15,1955 June 1, 1955 


for Fiscal Receipts for to through 
Year =‘ Fiscal YearMay 31, 1955 Jan. 16, 1956 


RECEIPTS 
Membership Dues: 7 
Regular $ 570.00 $ 323.00 $ 175.00 $ 148.00 
Sustaining 0.0... 900.00 865.00 750.00 115.00 
Libraries 179.60 29.60 150.00 
Students 8.00 4.00 4.00 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
DUES ..... $1,710.00 $1,375.60 $ 958.60 $ 417.00 
Advertising, Journal 
$ $ 181.00 $ 181.00 $ 
127.00 127.00 
September, 1955 40.00 40.00 
TOSS 70.00 70.00 
November, 1955 20.00 20.00 
December, 1955 35.00 35.00 


\. TOTAL ADVERTISING ....$ 650.00 $ 750.00 $ 460.00 $ 290.00 
1955 Convention Income: 


Convention Fees .............. $ 12000 $ 66.00 $ 66.00 
Tournament Income ........ 400.00 394.00 394.00 
57.50 110.00 110.00 


TOTAL 1955 CONVENTION 


$ 577.50 $ 57000 $ 57000 $ —O— 
Other Receipts: 
University of Florida 


$ 700.00 $ 700.00 $ 700.00 $ —O— 
Sale of Back Issues .......... 75.00 292.00 27.00 265.00 
Interest on Bonds ............ 17.50 19.25 —0— 19.25 


TOTAL OTHER 
$ 792.50 $1,011.25 $ 72700 $ 284.25 


TOTAL RECEIPTS $3,730.00 $3,706.85 $2,715.60 991.25 


ADD Cash in Bank, 


TOTAL FUNDS AVAILABLE 
FOR DISBURSEMENT ..... $4,275.10 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Printing and Binding — Journal: 
April, 1955 $ 857.07 $ 857.07 $ 
August, 1955 967.43 967.43 
September, 1955. 676.00 676.00 
December, 1955 300.00 300.00 
Proof-reading 45.00 30.00 15.00 
TOTAL PRINTING and 
BINDING $3,050.00 $3,308.95 $ 887.07 $2,421.88 
(Summary of Cash Receipts and Disbursements) 
Expenses, Executive Sec. Office: 
Office Supplies and 
$ $ 129.34 $ 
Postage: 
Executive Secretary .... 109.01 48.50 60.51 
Other Officers.............. 44.60 32.30 12.30 
TOTAL EX. SECRETARY 
$ 200.00 $ 282.95 $ 80.80 $ 202.15 
1955 Convention Expenses: 
Congress-Tournament ...... $ 190.00 $ 200.29 $ 168.09 $ 32.20 
120.00 137.50 137.50 —0— 
Printing Certificates ........ 15.00 15.00 
A. F. A. Workshops ........ 100.00 58.65 —0— 58.65 
Officers’ Expenses ............ 72.17 72.17 
TOTAL 1955 CONVENTION 
$ 430.00 $ 483.61 $ 377.76 $ 105.85 
Miscellaneous Expense: 
Back Service Charges ...... $ $ 925 $ 6.18 $ 3.07 
Shipping Expenses 
(Distribution) ........ ........ 150.00 53.34 53.34 
Returned Check ................ 5.00 5.00 
TOTAL MISCELLANEOUS 
$ 150.00 $ 6759 $ 1118 $ 5641 
TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $3,830.00 $4,143.10 $1,356.81 $2,786.29 
ADD Cash in Bank, 


TOTAL FUNDS ACCOUNTED 
FOR 


132.00 


$4,275.10 
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RECONCILIATION OF BANK STATEMENT 
January 16, 1956 


BALANCE 
PER BANK 1/16/56.......... $ 595.45 
Outstanding check: 
Convention Press ........ ; 463.45 
CORRECTED BANK 
BALANCE 1/16/56 ................ $ 132.00 
BALANCE PER BOOKS 
1/16/56 $ 132.00 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
Proposed Budget, 1956 
For the Fiscal Year Ending 
January 15, 1957 


INCOME 
CONVENTION: 
Registration $ 120.00 
Exhibits 75.00 
Tournament-Congress 400.00 
MEMBERSHIPS: 
Sustaining .............. 950.00 
Regular 400.00 
Library 200.00 
SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL: 
Advertising ...... 750.00 
Sale of Back Issues 200.00 
GRANT FROM FLORIDA 700.00 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Interest 19.25 


TOTAL INCOME ........ 


EXPENDITURES 
CONVENTION: 
110.00 
Badges 20.00 
Tournament-Congress 150.00 
SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL: 
Printing and Binding 3,000.00 
Distribution ......... 150.00 
OFFICERS and COMMITTEES: 
Postage and Supplies 175.00 
Printing 75.00 
Workshops 75.00 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


$ 595.00 


1,570.00 
950.00 
700.00 

19.25 


$3,834.25 


325.00 


$3,755.00 
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TECHNIQUES IN TEACHING INTERPRETATION 
LIONEL CROCKER 


LL OF US TEACHERS Of interpretation are interested in knowing 
how to do a better job in the classroom. I suppose that our 
teaching is largely a composite of methods picked up from our for- 
mer students, from our colleagues, and from our own ingenuity. 
Let us imagine that we have a panel here today of the following 
well-known people in the field of interpretation. They have come 
by the courtesy of Uncle Sam and a three-cent stamp. They will 
share with us one or two of their pet techniques for getting students 
to break through their inhibitions, use their imaginations to release 
the author, and to grow as people with interesting personalities. 
Seated from left to right on the panel are the following: Richard 
Woelhaf, University of Denver; Caroline Binkley, East High 
School, Nashville, Tennessee; Sara Lowrey, Furman University; 
Clarence Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University; Paul Hunsinger, 
Southern Illinois University; Otis Aggertt, Albion College; Ruth 
Nees, Indiana State Teachers College; Garff B. Wilson, University 
of California at Berkeley; and Lionel Crocker, Denison University. 
Our lead-off man on the panel is Richard Woelhaf of the Uni- 
versity of Denver. Professor Woelhaf is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and for several years was on our staff at Denison 
University. Would you please share a few of your techniques with 
us? 

“One of my most successful ideas is this: Give a ‘new look’ 
to some old, standard, over-used poem — even a trite one. Poems 
like ‘The Highwayman,’ ‘The Shooting of Dan McGrew.’ Warm 
up to it! Have some fun! Use your imagination! Put it to music! 

Mr. Crocker (Ph.D., Michigan, 1933) is Professor of Speech and Chair- 
man of the Department at Denison University. He is the author of a large 
number of books and articles on all phases of speech, among which are In- 
terpretative Speech (1952) and Oral Reading, written with Louis M. Eich 


(2nd ed., 1955). This paper was delivered at the Summer Session Speech 
Conference held at the University of Michigan, July 13-14, 1956. 
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Have sound effects! Use more than one voice Make visual aids! 
Use pantomime! Students respond nicely and with good humor. 
Excellent ice breaker. Another idea. Works very well. Lots of 
fun. Take a recording by some artist. Might be John Barrymore’s 
Hamlet. Use about two or three minutes of the selection. Practice 
a mimic job. Put it on tape. Then before the class: (1) play record- 
ing of the Barrymore record; (2) discuss qualities and what prob- 
lems were present; (3) play the tape recording. A prize of some 
sort, perhaps a recording of Frost’s readings, for the student who 
came closest in the judgment of the class. 

“Another exercise that worked. Take an ‘off beat’ poem. Ap- 
proach it as an experiment. Two students took ‘King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba’ by Vachel Lindsay. They cut it. Then 
they got two students of choreography to create a dance. Used 
costumes. The readers were off stage and used a duo technique. 
Dancers timed everything to the rhythms and words. Later we 
made a color moving picture of it. A highly successful venture.” 

Our next panelist is Caroline Binkley of East High School, 
Nashville, Tennessee. In one of my summer sessions at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan I had Miss Binkley as a student. We have 
‘been good friends for many years. 

“T have posted on the teacher’s bulletin board a list of students 
— the better ones, naturally — who are prepared to read selections 
from American poets. I list the selection each has prepared and 
his free periods. I do the same for those preparing English poems. 
In my English classes, I have found that importing one of my 
speech students to read makes a lasting impression. I recall invit- 
ing one of my finest readers to read Poe’s ‘The Bells.’ Whatever 
else they did not learn in that class, it was forcefully demonstrated 
on the examination that no one would forget that poem. 

“The form I would post would resemble this: 


Student Poet Poem Free Period 


Jack Garner T. S. Eliot ‘The Hollow Men’ 2:10 
Mary Innis Robert Frost ‘The Death of the Hired Man’ 9:10.” 


Now I should like to call on Sara Lowrey of Furman Univer- 
sity, who co-authored with Gertrude Johnson of the University of 
Wisconsin, the widely used Interpretative Reading. Professor 
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Lowrey will emphasize the value of written work in a course in 
interpretation. I have had the pleasure of serving on the Executive 
Council of the Speech Association of America with Professor 
Lowrey. 

“The more I teach, the more papers I require. It is a way of 
insuring thorough preparation. I think the papers required in oral 
interpretation classes at the University of California at Berkeley 
are worthy of emulation. I ask for papers on techniques and for 
papers on background. I find that my students read much better 
and enjoy the course more when paper work is assigned. Many of 
the papers are in the nature of analyses of literature and of the 
techniques of oral reading. 

“Another teaching device I employ is that of the climactic ex- 
perience. The entire semester should find culmination in a demand- 
ing piece of interpretation. This is outlined at the beginning of the 
term, and frequent conferences point up the significance I attach 
to it.” 

Our fourth distinguished teacher of interpretation is Clarence 
Hunter of Ohio Wesleyan University. He will now tell us about 
the technique of recording. Professor Hunter is a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and is chairman of the department founded 
by Robert I. Fulton, the collaborator of Thomas C. Trueblood. 

“We begin with voice recordings of (a) sentences involv- 
ing the various vowel and consonant sounds; (b) a para- 
graph of ordinary prose; and (c) a short poem. Each student’s 
recording takes between four and five minutes. We use the Sound- 
scriber for this, and the students buy the cheap celluloid disk (15¢) 
which they keep for further use during the semester. With a class 
varying from fifteen to twenty, this recording takes two class per- 
iods. During the recording I fill out the blanks we use, and I keep 
a carbon for myself. After all recordings have been made, we dis- 
cuss the general problems in class. Then I meet with groups of 
four or five, play back the records, or substantial parts of them, 
and suggest that each person work out an individual vocal program 
suited to his or her particular needs. I encourage each student to 
practice his voice program for five or ten minutes a day. The extra 
group meetings continue through most of the semester, one hour 
each week, during which the period is divided into equal segments, 
according to the number involved, so that each gets equal time for 
reading and for a critical evaluation by others in the group. I do 
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not meet with the group after the first meeting. In the general 
class meetings we discuss problems of voice and reading, with spe- 
cial stress upon phrasing and emphasis, and work on prose material 
first and then poetry.” 

Our fifth panelist is Paul Hunsinger of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, who this summer is teaching a course in advanced inter- 
pretation at the University of Denver. Paul and I were on a pro- 
gram in interpretation at the meeting of the CSSA last year in St. 
Louis. 

“T have used a creative approach in interpretation with excellent 

results. After several lectures and discussions on the nature of 
poetry, I have asked the group to write poems. At first they shy 
away from this, feeling that poetry is something very special, and 
they claim they cannot write poetry. But after a few class exercises 
they develop some amazing abilities to write fairly good poetry. 
I have made use of the prosodic technique of the Hebrew psalmists, 
and have pointed out the relationship of the parallelistic structure 
of the psalms to poetry. This enables the students to deal with the 
poetic feelings, and to express them without bothering about rhyme 
and the other minutiae of poetry.” 
. Our next speaker did not have to travel as far as some of the 
others. He is Professor Otis Aggertt of Albion College, where Pro- 
fessor Charles Henry Woolbert once taught interpretation. One 
summer at Michigan State University I had the pleasure of having 
Professor Aggertt in class, and we have had many professional 
interests in common. I want to congratulate him on being co- 
author of a new textbook in this field, titled Communicative Read- 
ing. Incidentally, the publication of several new textbooks in this 
area indicates that the demand is increasing. I note that John 
Dolman’s book on oral interpretation has been published posthum- 
ously. Publishers do not risk their money on books that have no 
chance of selling. Professor Aggertt is going to tell us about the 
Program Service at Albion College. 

“For seven years at Albion College we have conducted the 
Program Service, a technique in the teaching of interpretative read- 
ing. In that time about one hundred students have had a total of 
almost one thousand individual real audience situations in interpret- 
ative reading. 

“The Program Service operates in this way: The nucleus of the 
group is a one-hour class in advanced interpretative reading. 
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Enrollments in this class are kept low, from five to ten per semes- 
ter. Each student may enroll during two different semesters for a 
total of two hours of credit. The membership of the group is aug- 
mented by a number of non-credit students. Some already have 
their two hours and are merely continuing with a project they find 
valuable. On occasion other good readers are invited from begin- 
ning classes. This procedure provides motivation for beginning stu- 
dents and keeps them coming into the Program Service. 

“Each member of the group prepares several presentations, 
some short, some of thirty to fifty minutes. There are no hard 
standards as to the quantity of material prepared. Numbers are 
evolved in conference with the teacher. An effort is made to pre- 
pare materials suitable for the types of audiences anticipated and 
preferred. The brochure of the Program Service is prepared in the 
fall and a supplement made ready in the spring. To illustrate the 
nature of those documents, the kinds of material prepared, and the 
quality of the participants in the Service, drop a card to Albion 
College.” 

Next I want you to know my good friend from Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute, Ruth Nees. For several years 
Professor Nees has conducted an Interpretation Festival. I have 
served as a speaker at this festival, and some of my pleasantest 
professional memories are connected with this experience. Profes- 
sor Nees shares with us a useful technique in introducing selections. 

“The oral reading has been interestingly and successfully in- 
troduced in a variety of ways. Jack Moon of the local radio sta- 
tion, greeted Tom Keller, one of our football players, with ‘Good 
morning, young man. I’m from WBOW, and I’m interviewing 
Indiana State students in their classrooms today. I would like to 
ask you about your favorite books, but first let’s get acquainted. 
What’s your name?’ (Then a series of questions to identify Tom 
Keller.) Finally, ‘Well, Tom, I see that you have a copy of The 
Complete Works of William Shakespeare in your hand.’ ‘Yes, Mr. 
Moon, I’m taking a course in Shakespeare this term, and today 
we each answer roll call with a quotation from As You Like It, 
‘That’s interesting, Tom. How about giving us the quotation?’ ‘All 
right, Mr. Moon, I’ll read “The Seven Ages of Man.” ’ 

The gentleman who has come the greatest distance to be with 
us this morning is Garff B. Wilson of the University of California 
at Berkeley. All of us who teach interpretation should be encour- 
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aged by the growth of oral interpretation at the University of Cali- 
fornia. I should like to quote from an article Garff Wilson wrote 
for The Speech Teacher: “In recent years the University of Cali- 
fornia has witnessed a phenomenal growth in its courses in Oral 
Interpretation of Literature. In 1941, 4 members of the Speech De- 
partment were teaching this subject; in 1949, 12 instructors were 
assigned to it. In 1941, 13 classes in Oral Interpretation were of- 
fered; eight years later, 38 classes were being given. In 1941, about 
340 students were enrolled in these courses; in 1949, there were 
more than 1,000. During this eight year period the enrollment in 
the university increased 30%; the enrollment in Oral Interpretation 
courses increased 300%.” 

After this introduction, Garff Wilson is going to give us one of 
his pet techniques. 

“T find that my pet technique in teaching oral interpretation 
usually involves group participation. When my students read folk 
ballads, I like to have the whole class join in the refrains a da the 
speech choir. When we study the short story or the dramatic mon- 
ologue, I like to have two or three students work on a single long 
selection, discussing and analysing it together, then each reading 

\a separate section of it to the class. In studying lyric poetry, I 
assign the same poem to several students and have them compete 
in presenting it to the class. The class decides who makes the most 
effective presentation and why.” 

Now I should like to bring the discussion to a close by giving 
you some of my own methods of teaching oral interpretation. 

A technique which I find indispensable is the use of a notebook. 
The notebook is mimeographed, and is purchased by the student 
for about a dollar and a half. Fifteen assignments are outlined and 
described. The student fills in the outline on such factors as speak- 
er, audience, occasion, author, central idea, climax, universality, and 
individuality. Each assignment necessitates three or four pages of 
written work. In addition to the work for each assignment, I re- 
quire these items: two book reports, one on another oral reading 
textbook and one on literary criticism; six outside listening reports, 
two on reading in church services, two on radio and TV, and two 
on movies. These reports on listening help sharpen the critical 
faculty. Also, I list all the proper names of the people mentioned 
in the textbook and the student is asked to write out a sentence 
identifying each. This way I get the student to know a little about 
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such people as Barrett Wendell, Sir William Osler, Goethe, William 
James, etc. In this way I promote general education. 

A technique that pays off for me is the week devoted to the 
textbook. One of the most difficult things in a speech class is how 
to use the textbook. The class either gets bogged down with theory 
or runs away with practice. In order that the students may be ac- 
quainted as quickly and also as soon as possible with the theory of 
the text, during the first week I assign each of the chapters to one 
of the students in the class. This technique is not new with me; 
I borrowed it from Thomas Clarkson Trueblood. If there are four- 
teen chapters in the book and there are fourteen students in the 
class, each student is assigned a chapter to talk about. I suggest 
that the student use his ingenuity in this class performance. He 
must, above all, be interesting. I encourage them to draw upon 
their own experiences for illustrations. For example, one student in 
discussing the voice qualities said that the gutteral was illustrated 
by Jimmy Durante, the falsetto by Andy Devine, the orotund by 
Vaughan Monroe. 

Thus we bring our panel to a close. We have tried to suggest 
ways and means of teaching oral interpretation. We hope we have 
been stimulating and instructive. In order to leave a sting behind, 
as Coleridge said every lecture should, may we raise these ques- 
tions with you. What is the purpose of oral interpretation in the 
speech curriculum? Is it for the sole purpose of teaching the appre- 
ciation of good literature? Is teaching appreciation broad enough 
for our orientation as teachers of speech? What do we do for litera- 
ture that the English departments do not do? Is this the course de- 
signed to enlarge the general education of the student? Has it any- 
thing to do with the personality of the student? In a department of 
speech, is oral reading only one phase of the program that seeks to 
give the student mastery over his native tongue as he attempts to 
communicate with his fellows? Is this another way of seeking to 
give the student mastery of himself? 

As we leave you, let us all take pride and inspiration from our 
past. Remember we are encompassed about by such illustrious 
teachers as S. H. Clark, Maude May Babcock, Robert I. Fulton, 
Thomas C. Trueblood, Robert Cumnock, Charles H. Woolbert, 
Hiram Corson, S. S. Curry, Leland Powers, Ralph Dennis, John 
Dolman, Lew Sarett, Lee Emerson Bassett, Gertrude Johnson, Rich- 
ard D. T. Hollister, Louis Eich, and a cloud of teachers stretching 
back to the times of the Greeks and Romans. 
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James GOLDEN 


PsYCHOPATHOLOGY AND EDUCATION OF THE Vol. II. 
Progress in Theory and Clinic. By Alfred A. Strauss and Newell C. 


Kephart, in collaboration with Laura E. Lehtinen and Samuel Goldenberg. 


New York: Grune and Stratton, 1955; pp. X + 226. $6.00. 


According to the Foreword, this publication is to be regarded as Volume 
II of a series, in which the 1947 publication under a similar title is now Vol. 
I: Fundamentals and Treatment of Brain-Injured Children. Additional 
volumes are to be expected, including one on the speech problems of brain- 
injured children, described as in preparation. The 1947 volume dealt with 
“the clinical syndrome of exogeneity in brain-injured, mentally defective 
children.” In the present volume, this concept is enlarged to include the 
syndrome of the brain-injured child who is not mentally defective. 

The book will be of particular interest (1) to educators of exceptional 
children, a category that includes the brain-injured; (2) speech correctionists 
whose professional responsibilities include the diagnosis and treatment of 
language disorders associated with brain-injury; and (3) all those whose in- 
terest in communication extends beyond a narrow concern with the develop- 
\ment of forensic skills. Readers of the kind described will find the materials 
here profitable, particularly if they are curious—as they all should be— 
about the experimental evidence that can be assembled in support of generali- 
zations concerning brain-injured children. 

The main thing that appears to have changed in the near-decade since 
the appearance of Volume I is the expansion of the concept of brain-injury 
to include not only one category of mental retardation, but children of normal 
intelligence as well. These children will include, judging by the case histories 
presented here as illustrations, the cerebral palsied, the congenitally aphasic— 
or, as the authors prefer, the “oligophasic” — and a considerable proportion of 
the children who are emotionally disturbed. What has not changed is the 
somewhat Eurekaish attitude that only Strauss and his associates, and only the 
Cove Schools, have a real grasp of the ways in which brain-injury affects the 
learning processes, and of the procedures that may be utilized in assisting 
such children to learn. 

It must be conceded that the writers of the present volume have ranged 
over a tremendous area in search of evidence to support their theories. The 
bibliography is enormous, and the citations range from the language of Tlingit 
to cybernetics, and come from source materials in four languages. The aver- 
age reader, judging from my own experience, will find more than one idea that 
is novel and more than one book or article he will jot down for future 
reference. 

In general, the writers are concerned to build a case—to discover evi- 
dence to support their views rather than report findings that are in conflict. 
This is perhaps as it should be. There is a frank recognition that, time and 
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again, theoretical constructs are running ahead of substantiating experimen- 
tation. The following is a characteristic, and persuasive, statement of this 
recognition: 


There is never a “proper” time to write a book such as the present 
volume. There is never a time when our knowledge has advanced 
to the point where we can say, ““Now we know enough to explain 
the phenomenon in which we are interested. Now science has filled 
the voids until a complete story can be written.” One major 
discovery is always yet to be made (p. 192). 


The first volume put a good deal of emphasis on the process of identi- 
fying the brain-injured child by psychological tests, and speech correctionists 
who are routinely interested in an adequate diagnosis of brain-injury will be 
particularly interested in what Strauss and his associates have to say on this 
subject. In general, the main part of the text is emphatic in contending that 
adequate tests are available to diagnose the condition of organic brain damage 
even in the absence of neurologic evidence. It is pointed out, and neurol- 
ogists are cited in support, that the best available techniques of neurolo- 
gical examination, including the EEG, are crude and often ambiguous. The 
following quotation puts the case, in the opinion of the authors: 


In such a situation the common neurological signs may be a 
more gross measure of the condition of the nervous system than the 
functional signs, and we are justified in diagnosing on the basis of 
functional rather than neurological signs. Such a line of reasoning 
may be open to the criticism that it is circular in nature since we 
select a group who show certain functional signs and then indicate 
that this behavior describes the behavior of the brain-injured child. 
If this reasoning is circular it may yet lead us to our goal without 
undue error. We select a group of individuals who behave in a 
certain fashion. The vast majority of these individuals display 
definite signs of brain injury. About the few remaining, we do not 
know one way or the other. It would seem that we are justified 
in assuming that the factor which is causative in the vast majority 
is causative in the few remaining, especially in view of the fact that 
the common neurological examination is known not to be in- 
fallible . . . the success which has been achieved in the training of 
brain-injured children, identified by neurological signs or by functional 
signs, attests to the usefulness of [this] reasoning in the diagnosis 
of brain injury (p. 42). 


In contrast with this optimistic view of the problem of diagnosis, Chapter 
7, titled “Testing the Brain-Injured Child with Normal I.Q.,” authored by 
Samuel Goldenberg, is considerably more cautious. Goldenberg will probably 
be remembered by some of the readers of this review for an article on what 
he termed idiopathic language retardation that appeared in the Journal of 
Speech and Hearing Disorders in 1950. In that article Goldenberg demon- 
strated in convincing fashion that an exhaustive use of diagnostic instruments 
would, in numerous instances, reverse a preliminary diagnosis of aphasia in 
children with delayed speech. 

Goldenberg is of the opinion that perhaps no behavioral symptom is 
available that will prove perfectly diagnostic in the sense that it can differen- 
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tiate without error between children who are brain-injured and children who 
are not. But he is convinced that it is important to know the margin of error 
inherent in instruments employed for diagnosis. As he puts it: 


If it is helpful to know that 70 per cent of brain-injured children 
show behavior “Q” and only 11 per cent of the non-injured children 
do, well and good. If this sign then increases one’s ability to detect 
patients with cerebral damage it is a useful diagnostic index — within 
the limits that 30 per cent of the one kind of patients may go un- 
detected, and 11 per cent of the other kind may be incorrectly 
classified (p. 145). 


When Goldenberg examines, in the light of rigorous standards of 
test validity and reliability, the available instruments which purport to detect 
organicity, he finds most of them deficient. Speech therapists who may 
have over-sold themselves on the infallibility of one or the other of the fol- 
lowing instruments will find Goldenberg’s appraisals heartfully upsetting: 

Of the WISC: “. . . the multitude of attempts to devise objective diag- 
nostic indices for the Wechler-Bellevue have failed to establish it as a valid 
and reliable instrument for the detection of organic defect” (p. 147). 

Of the Bender Visual-Motor Gestalt: “It fails to discriminate between the 
brain-injured and the emotionally disturbed. In one of the few studies 
adequately structured to throw light on the test’s accuracy, it correctly identi- 
fied only 57 per cent of the exogenous children, and incorrectly classified 18 
per cent of the endogenous.” 

Of the Kohs Block Designs: “The diagnostic validity of this test, for 
_ children, rests largely on uncontrolled observation, and on studies of mentally 
“defective children. Its effectiveness in differentiating cases of cerebral disease 
from psychogenic disorders is highly speculative” (p. 158). 

Of the Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test: “It must be concluded that the 
Goodenough test has not yet been established as having a sufficient validity 
as a discriminator of brain injury in children to justify its general clinical use 
for this purpose” (p. 159). 

On the constructive side, Goldenberg cites a study of his own designed to 
determine the ability of various tests to identify normal children, brain- 
injured children, and emotionally disturbed children, all of normal intelligence. 
Goldenberg’s battery of tests included the Stanford-Binet, Form 1; the WISC, 
performance section; the Porteus Mazes; the Goldstein-Scheer Block Design 
Test; the Ellis Visual Designs; the Strauss-Werner Marble Board Test; and the 
Goodenough Draw-A-Man. In this battery, Goldenberg found two measures, 
the Ellis Visual Designs and the “method” or “approach” score on the 
Strauss-Werner Marble Board test, much superior to all the others. To make 
these tests usable, special scoring techniques had to be worked out for each. 
These methods of scoring are included among the appendices. 

Of these two tests, also, Goldenberg has a word of warning: 


It should be emphasized that if these tests are to be used to provide 
the criterion of brain damage, in the diagnosis of cases for whom 
the neurologic examinations are negative, they should each be de- 
veloped considerably beyond their present level (p. 164). 
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To the readers of a speech journal, the portion of a volume on the brain- 
injured child dealing with the “Psychopathology of Language” (Chapter 4), 
should be of major interest. Such readers must be prepared for a measure 
of disappointment in the present volume. The authors explain that a 
separate book on aphasia (they prefer the term “oligophasia” to distinguish 
the disorder in children from aphasia in adults) is being prepared. What 
appears here is mainly a repetition of Strauss’ 1945 article in the American 
Journal of Physical Medicine, which is brief, general, and without experi- 
mental support. One item that is new, presumably to be amplified in the 
forthcoming volume, is a tantalizingly brief reference to a test now in process 
of development by which it may be possible to diagnose oligophasia through 
the modality of auditory perception. In this test, forty meaningful sound 
combinations and noises are presented by tape. Preliminary study, according 
to the authors, suggests that brain-injured children without aphasia can 
correctly identify the sound stimuli with no more than three errors or “I 
don’t know” answers, while children with receptive oligophasia will fail to 
identify up to half of the stimuli. 

In Chapter 8, titled “Preliminary Conclusions Affecting Education of 
Brain-Injured Children,” Laura E. Lehtinen, who with Strauss co-authored 
the first volume, repeats the by-now familiar suggestions that the brain- 
injured child may function best in an environment and with materials and 
tasks where distraction is kept to a minimum. Other suggestions, while 
interesting, are rather too general to be of much assistance to the classroom 
teacher of exceptional children who might want to use them. Such a teacher 
is likely to feel, as this reviewer does, that it is high time that a complete 
volume be devoted to this subject. 

In summary, then, this second volume on the brain-injured child, like 
the first, makes a manful attempt to deal with an extremely complicated 
subject and for that reason, if no other, deserves a most respectful reading 
by all who concern themselves with handicapped children, some of whom are 
brain-injured. Like the first volume, this one will fascinate the reader who 
enjoys voyaging in largely unchartered waters, and irritate the reader who 
prefers the cautious interpretation of concrete data to polemics and over- 
bold theorizing. It may also beguile an unwary reader—not intentionally, 
of course—into supposing that a good deal that is here persuasively asserted 
is for that reason beyond profitable dispute. 

The present reviewer was both fascinated and irritated. He tried not 
to be beguiled. 

JESSE J. VILLARREAL 
University of Texas 


IMMIGRATION AND THE Unrrep STATES. Edited by Poyntz Tyler. The Ref- 
erence Shelf, Volume 28, Number 1. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1956; pp. 201. $2.00. 


A genuinely controversial issue usually ignored when debate topics are 
chosen is immigration. Self-styled liberals assume the McCarran-Walter Act 
to be the work of the devil himself; Harry-hating Republicans (and Demo- 
crats) assume that because Truman vetoed the Act, it must be good. Not 
enough of us study carefully the arguments and evidence offered on both 
sides of the issue. 
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Reprinted in Immigration and the United States are twenty-nine speeches 
and articles carefully selected by the editor to present the background and 
survey divergent points of view on this controversy. These are arranged 
in four divisions, descriptively titled: I. Historical Background; II. The Mak- 
ings of America; III. The McCarran-Walter Act; and IV. The Outlook. Each 
section includes a brief but pointed introduction by the editor. 

Historical backgrounds are ably treated by Felix S. Cohen, Carl Wittke, 
and Paul Wiers. New York Times dispatches report on illegal immigration 
from Canada and the “wetbacks” from Mexico. A long article by Nathan 
Glazer, associate editor of Commentary, discusses the United States as a 
“Melting Pot’ or ‘Nation of Nations.’” Other articles by Yaroslav J. Chyz, 
Blake Clark, and Edward Corsi describe “the real paradox that is America—a 
heterogeneous race but a homogeneous nation.” 

Section III includes the text of President Truman’s veto of the McCarran- 
Walter Bill and a rebuttal by Representative Francis E. Walter of Pennsyl- 
vania. Two statements from State Department officials, Herve J. L’Heureux 
and Edward S. Maney, support the McCarran-Walter Act. Critical articles 
are contributed by Charles H. Seaver, writer and editorial consultant for the 
Department of International Justice and Goodwill; Walter W. Van Kirk of 
the Department of Internal Affairs, National Council of Churches of Christ 
in the U.S.A.; Edward Corsi, former U. S. immigration commissioner; Cabell 
Phillips (“Compassion by Slide Rule”) of the New York Times Washington 
bureau; and Senator Herbert H. Lehman (“Refugee Relief Program a Dreary 
Failure”). 

One of the most interesting stories describes “Canada’s Welcome Mat,” 
written by Carelton Ketchum, member of the Canadian House of Commons. 
.. Another unusual feature is “In Defense of 100 Per Cent Americanism” by 
Robert B. Pitkin of the American Legion Magazine. Business Week offers a 
study of “Puerto Rican In-Migration.” Time contributes its usual news-edi- 
torial, this one a defense of Joe McCarthy’s buddy, Scott McLeod, in the 
controversy with Time—styled “90-Day Wonder.” 

This volume ranks well with other issues of the Reference Shelf as a 
summary of a current controversial issue. Skillful introductions and transitions 
by the editor, as well as a careful selection and cutting of the articles presented, 
make this book useful and usable. 

Greco PHIFER 
Florida State University 


THE VOCABULARY OF COLLEGE STUDENTS IN CLASSROOM SPEECHES. By John W. 
Black and Marian Ausherman. Columbus: Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University, 1955; pp. 68. 


Here is a concise and revealing study of the oral vocabulary used by 
college students in classroom speeches. The sample involved 607 such speeches 
made by 274 male students. In an introduction to the word lists (lists of 
frequency categories and alphabetical listing of all words used by speakers) 
the authors give a full account of the manner in which the study was con- 
ducted. In addition, they draw comparisons between the results of their study 
and those made of written vocabulary by Thorndyke and Dewey. There were 
sufficient dissimilarities in these comparisons to indicate a need for further 
investigation and study. 

The investigators stressed the following findings: (1) 495 of Thorndyke’s 
500 most frequently used words appeared in the students’ speeches; (2) 
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Thorndyke’s first 1000 words accounted for 14 per cent of the words used 
by this sample of students; and (3) successive categories established by 
Thorndyke were represented in diminishing proportions in the vocabulary of 
student speakers. Other findings indicated that none of the Thorndyke cate- 
gories was exhausted in the vocabularies of the speeches. presented. Further, 
in a comparison of the Black-Ausherman study with Dewey’s tables of speech 
sound frequency, the nine words which made up 25 per cent of the writing 
sample utilized by Dewey similarly made up 22 per cent of the words used 
in the speeches. A close analysis of the differences between the Thorndyke 
categories and the categories as established by this study seemed to indicate 
that these differences were largely a function of speaker use of neologisms, 
slang, and occupational jargon. 

The word lists growing out of this study of oral language should have 
at least two immediate uses by teachers of speech. One of the needs for more 
proficient listening is the development of an adequate vocabulary to provide 
the listener with immediate recognition of ideas as they are presented by a 
speaker. A study of the less common words as revealed by this study should 
help fulfill that need. Further, in teaching foreign-language populations we 
need to know the most frequently used oral language. The material for such 
study might well proceed from the Black-Ausherman categories of most-used 
words to less frequently used words. 

The study being reported upon here was carefully drawn and doubtless 
will be followed by a number of verification studies. Perhaps by using larger 
samples and many kinds of populations we will soon have reports on oral 
language equalling those completed by Thorndyke and Dewey with written 
language. 

Tuomas LEwIs 
Florida State University 


Your Most ENcHANTED LisTENER. By Wendell Johnson. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1956; pp. 213. $2.25. 


At a time when interest in the scientific use of language is steadily increas- 
ing Wendell Johnson’s new volume, Your Most Enchanted Listener, makes its 
appearance. Like all of Johnson’s other works, it is basically sound, interesting, 
and well written. But in reading this volume—with its emphasis upon such 
familiar topics as “projection,” “abstracting,” and “feedback”—one cannot 
escape the conclusion that much of what is said has been said before, both by 
Johnson and by other general semanticists. Again the author urges speakers 
to use the four-step scientific approach of questioning, observing, reporting, 
and concluding. Only through this method, he believes, can one avoid the 
faulty and often harmful practice of identifying words with things, of re- 
sponding to names instead of persons, and of using two-valued orientations. 

The fact that Johnson says little that is new does not, however, lessen the 
value of the book. For he, perhaps more than any other writer in the field 
of general semantics, has the gift to discuss even the most technical 
premises in a language that is concrete, pithy, and succinct. When he warns 
us, for example, to beware of responding to names instead of persons, he says: 
“This is the key to injustice—to cemeteries where only Caucasians may be 
buried, to auditoriums in which no Negro voices may ring out, to hospitals in 
which no doctors named Goldstein may work to save our lives. . . .” Clear 
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and vivid, such word choice and arrangement should appeal to the layman as 
well as to the scholar. 

But it is in the field of listening that Johnson best states significant truths 
in a refreshing way. “If we would understand a man by his words it is best 
that we listen to what he says when he is either in trouble or in love. For, 
if we do, and if we are quiet and attentive, we will notice that no matter 
how fully he may be taken over by the illusion that it is to us he speaks, he 
talks at such times most surely to himself. . very speaker is his most cap- 
tive listener.’ Aware of the fact that “to be human is to speak,” Johnson 
nevertheless believes that “the good listener is the best physician for those 
who are ill in thought and feeling.” 

One other aspect of this volume deserves special mention—the section on 
“The Coins of Meaning.” Here the author cites a study which shows that a 
group of university students, in writing over 67,000 words about their own 
life histories, “actually used only ten different words to make up one-fourth 
of that total—over 16,000 tokens—and less than one hundred different words 
to produce half of that total—over 33,000 tokens. .. .” After alluding to 
other studies which support these findings, Johnson suggests that two-thirds 
of all the words that we use are “language links” such as and, in, of, and to. 
In the face of such evidence, he adds, we may conclude that the average 
person is “very nearly senselessly repetitive and monotonous.” Of equal sig- 
nificance is the fact that “the bulk of our words is largely the same regardless 
of who is writing or talking or what is being discussed. . . .” 

In sum, Your Most Enchanted Listener should make a valuable addition to 
the library of any teacher of speech, regardless of his persuasion. It is thor- 
ough; it is stimulating; and it is easy to read. Moreover, it represents, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, one of the clearest statements on general semantics 
. which have appeared to date. 

J. G. 


HEARING THERAPY FOR CHILDREN. By Alice Streng, Waring J. Fitch, LeRoy 
D. Hedgecock, James W. Phillips, and James A. Carrell. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1955; pp. 371. $6.75. 


As stated by the authors, “The purpose of this book is to provide a report 
of modern medical and educational procedures which can be applied to help 
the child with auditory disorder overcome or minimize his handicap.” This is 
indeed an ambitious undertaking, and the authors have done well to provide 
the reader a background on hearing impairment, its etiology and diagnosis, 
and special-education measures which can be applied in an effort to allow 
the hearing-impaired child to develop educationally to his maximum capacity. 

After brief definitions of the terms “deaf,” “deafened,” and “hard of 
hearing,” the first chapter, “Problems of Deafness in Children,” describes some 
of the effects of “deafness” or hearing loss on the total development of the 
child. Brief mention is made of multiple problems in the hearing-impaired 
child and the difficulty of accurate diagnosis in these cases is pointed out. 

Chapter 2 treats “Causes of Hearing Losses and Their Medical Treatment.” 
Included in this chapter under the heading, “The Mechanism of the Ear,” is 
a discussion of the physical attributes of sound. Frequency, usually stated in 
cycles per second, is referred to as “double vibrations (d. v.),” which in the 
United States is a rather uncommon term for this characteristic of sound. 
Some inconsistency of terminology is evident, since in the same chapter fre- 
quency is stated in cycles per second. A brief, but adequate, description of 
different kinds of aural pathologies which cause deficient hearing is included. 
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Chapter 3, “Audiometry and Case Finding,” discusses techniques in indi- 
vidual and group hearing tests. Procedures for the individual pure-tone sweep- 
check and the Massachusetts hearing tests are given. Included is a descrip- 
tion of the Johnston group pure-tone test. This chapter should be particularly 
helpful to individuals who must learn to use screening tests in a program of 
hearing conservation. 

The fourth chapter, “Clinical Audiometry,” includes considerable repeti- 
tion of material on the nature of sound which is covered in an earlier section 
on the mechanism of the ear. However, the section on hearing and perception 
of speech is helpful, especially in pointing out the effect of audiometric con- 
figuration on the intelligibility of speech. The application of masking in audio- 
metry is mentioned, but circumstances under which its application is necessary 
and the methods of its administration are not discussed. An interesting but 
brief review of techniques, other than standardized pure-tone audiometry, 
which are suitable for estimating hearing acuity in children, is also provided. 

The basic information on hearing aids for children in Chapter 5 should 
provide helpful information to the speech and hearing therapist whose knowl- 
edge of this area is limited. Although some of the subject matter may seem 
obsolete—i.e. vacuum tube hearing aids and the role of the Council of Physical 
Medicine of the American Medical Association—this chapter does offer much 
sound information to the reader who is concerned with the application of 
amplification to speech and hearing therapy cases. 

Chapters 6, 7, and 8 concern educational aspects of hearing loss and the 
education of children with mild, moderate, severe, and profound hearing loss. 
The teaching of speech reading, auditory training, and speech and language 
as they apply to various degrees of hearing loss in primary through high 
school students, comprise the subject matter of these chapters. Various sum- 
marizing charts are included in order to outline the educational needs of 
children with varying degrees of hearing impairment. 

Although in places this book represents a somewhat sketchy coverage of a 
tremendously broad field, it should provide very worthwhile information to 
the student and therapist whose concern is the education of the hearing-im- 
paired child. 

Lennant L. Kopra 
University of Texas 


Loctic AND RHETORIC IN ENGLAND, 1500-1700. By Wilbur Samuel Howell. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956; pp. vii+ 411. $6.00. 


Students of Elizabethan literature have long been interested in the rhe- 
torical training which writers of that period received as schoolboys and which 
was later evidenced in their writing. Since the point of departure has often 
been the poetry or drama of Shakespeare, the stress has been on stylistics and 
poetics in general, and imagery in particular. A number of textbooks and 
special studies by such scholars as C. S. and T. C. Baldwin, J. W. H. Atkins, 
Sister Miriam Joseph, W. G. Crane, D. L. Clark, and Rosamond Tuve have 
added to older work by Spingarn and Gregory Smith. But the field is large 
and there has certainly been a great need for the kind of book which a 
scholar with Wilbur S. Howell’s special equipment has now produced. He is 
well known for his work on Alcuin, and, more recently, for his solid article 
on the English backgrounds of rhetoric which appeared as a contribution to 
the History of Speech Education in America volume, edited by Karl R. 
Wallace (New York, 1954), and which provided students with the useful 
categories of Ciceronian, stylistic, formulary, Ramist, and Baconian rhetoric. 
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His present treatise covers an enormous mass of material; it starts with a 
consideration of Thomas Wilson’s Rule of Reason (1531), and concludes with 
a notice of Joseph Glanvill’s An Essay Concerning Preaching (1678). 

The significant aspect of Howell’s work is his emphasis on logic, and this 
emphasis could have filled a yawning gap, for the few extant textbooks on 
British philosophy skip from Occam to Bacon with little apology, as though 
a negligible wasteland intervened; in fact only the now outmoded sketch by 
Rémousat, Histoire de la Philosophie en Angleterre depuis Bacon jusqu’a 
Locke (1875), pays any useful attention to this interval. But unfortunately 
Howell is far more satisfactory when he writes about rhetoric than when he 
tries to write about logic. He inspires no confidence when, at the outset, he 
describes modern logic as being concerned with the “validity of thought,” or 
with “mental phenomena” (p. 3); actually Carnap’s position that logic is 
solely a matter of the “syntax” of language has wide currency, especially in 
collegiate circles. (The special feature of modern logic is its narrowness of 
scope, its distinction from, say, scholastic logic which included at times a good 
deal of epistemology and metaphysics. Note Howell’s remark that to Ramus 
logic was an instrument in the quest for salvation (p. 153). And Howell’s 
term “theory of communication” (p. 3) is ambiguous: does he mean a theory 
as to how people communicate, or how they should communicate: “theory” 
suggests the former, the normative character of Howell’s discussion suggests 
the latter. In short, Howell’s language is often imprecise: for instance on 
p. 19 he states that “Concepts of accident are nine in number”: does Howell 
mean “concepts of accident” or nine kinds of accident? It makes a difference. 
On pp. 17-18. in treating the predicables, he fails to point out that proposi- 
tions which are definitions are, for Aristotle, scientific, not dialectical: In fact 
Howell tends to gloss over such points as though there were no serious prob- 

lems involved, and the net effect of superficiality is disturbing. (Grabmann’s 
‘Standard Methoden und Hilfsmittel des Aristotelesstudiums (im) Mittelalter, 
demonstrates that Aristotle’s logic was better understood than Howell’s work 
implies.) And often Howell fails to help the reader when help is needed: on 
p. 24 he cites a long metaphorical passage from Wilson without the comment 
sorely needed. 

The extended treatment of Ramus ignores the significant critique of Nor- 
man E. Nelson, Peter Ramus and the Confusion of Logic, Rhetoric, and Poetry 
(Ann Arbor, 1947). Nobody objects to lauding Ramus as an influential figure 
in the history of rhetoric; but it is quite another matter to praise him as a 
logician who started a philosophic debate that produced the Discourse of 
Descartes (p. 160). One looks in vain for a mere mention of Ramus in the 
authoritative works on Descartes by Balz, Koyré, Beck, Cassirer, or Gilson: 
the simple fact is that historians of logic do not take Ramus seriously: as 
Bréhier says of Ramus—he was “moins un philosophe spéculatif qu’un homme 
de métier qui s’émeut de la stérilité de l’enseignement dans les écoles pari- 
siennes, qui voudrait y porter reméde . . . (Hist. de la Philosophie, Ill, 771). 
Sortais long ago established that the dialectic of Ramus was based on, and 
hence constituted no improvement over, “la rhétorique de Cicéron et de 
Quintilien.” Furthermore, Howell does not admit that Ramus is often obscure: 

how, for instance, does the lex sapientiae serve as a “logical basis” for a defini- 
tion of method (p. 152)? It is often hard to decide whether Howell is en- 
dorsing Ramus or explaining him by paraphrase (as on p. 156, last nine lines). 
The lex veritabalis (p. 151), if it can be used to say that the sciences must 
consist of necessary propositions, says nothing not already in Aristotle: where 
then is the alleged reform wrought by Ramus? Also to leave arrangement 
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out of rhetoric and treat it only in logic seems trivial. And what does Howell 
mean by “theory of proof” on p. 156: perhaps he has lawyers and court- 
cases in mind, but certainly logicians have never placed emphasis on non- 
artistic proofs, so Howell is apt to mislead the unwary reader on this point. 
But it would be both unfair and inaccurate to close this rude review with- 
out pointing to the positive virtues of Howell’s book: the sketch (pp. 9-11) 
of the historical development of rhetoric seems to me sane and accurate; the 
observations (pp. 23, 118) on the kind of rhetoric demanded in a stratified, 
caste society, apposite and revealing; the analysis of the Port-Royal rhetoric, 
interesting; and the remarks on Bacon, Hobbes, and Glanvill to the point. 
Students can read Howell on rhetoric with profit; but they must be on their 

guard when they read his comments on the development of logic. 
R. H. Bowers 


University of Florida 
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NEwS AND NOTES 


FRANKLIN R. SHIRLEY 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 

Clayton Fields, Jr., formerly of the University of Connecticut, has been 
appointed director of technical theatre at Texas Christian University. William 
Garber has also joined the Texas Christian theatre staff as instructor in speech 
and drama. 

James H. Walton, who for the past two years has been director-manager of 
the Lincoln, Nebraska, Hayloft Theatre, is now instructor in speech and direc- 
tor of theatre at Wake Forest College. 

Mary Booras has been added to the speech faculty at Baylor University as 
instructor in speech and departmental secretary. 

Donald George, who recently completed his doctor’s degree at Louisiana 
State, is now the new director of forensics at Mississippi Southern College. 
He replaces Mary Louise Gehring, who accepted a position at Stetson Univer- 
sity. 

Donald Ecroyd has resigned his position at the University of Alabama, to 
join the speech staff at Michigan State University. 

Carolyn G. Khuri has assumed the position of acting assistant professor of 
speech and director of the hearing clinic in the Speech and Hearing Center at 
the University of Virginia. Clyde McElroy, Ralph C. Rives, and Arthur F. 
Prosper have been appointed part-time instructors at Virginia. 

Louise Ward and Betty Webster will serve as co-directors of the Speech and 
Hearing Center at the University of Alabama this year while Ollie Backus is 
on leave studying at Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Other appointments in the clinic 
at Alabama include Lillian O. Dubin, instructor and audiologist, and Faye 
Cagle, instructor in speech therapy. 

A new addition to the speech department at the University of Tampa is 
Ernest Vincent, who comes from South Carolina where ad has been working 
with the state program for exceptional children. 

Lester Hale has resigned his position in the speech department at the Uni- 
versity of Florida to accept an appointment as Dean of Men at that institu- 
tion. He will assume his new duties in the spring of 1957, when he returns 
from a winter spent as speech consultant with the School of Speech at Ohio 
University. 

New appointments to the speech department at the University of Florida 
are Johnstone Beech, who will teach courses in fundamentals and interpreta- 
tion; and Jeanne Miles, formerly of Vassar College, who will teach phonetics 
and speech for foreign students. Hugh Eaker, Gresdna Galloway, Doris 
Parker, C. M. Statham, and W. E. Marshall join the Florida staff as assistants. 

H. Hardy Perritt, who for the past several years has been teaching at the 
University of Florida, has accepted an appointment as associate professor of 
speech at the University of Alabama, where he will teach courses in public ad- 
dress and supervise graduate work in that area. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Georgia has recently formed a state organization for persons interested in 
the problems of exceptional children. The group, to be known as the State 
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of Georgia Federation of the International Council for Exceptional Children, 
has applied for association with ICEC. Speech and hearing therapists in the 
state are urged to join the new organization through their local chapter or 
by writing the secretary. The following officers have been elected: Virginia 
Baird, president; Harold L. Luper, president-elect; Dorothy Poythress, treas- 
urer; Lois Wilson, secretary; and Thad Hollingsworth, chairman, Program 
Committee. 

Southern Area representatives in the new Legislative Assembly of S.A.A. are 
(Three Years) Sara Lowrey, Harold Weiss, Joseph Wetherby, Eugene White; 
(Two Years) Frank B. Davis, Mary L. Gehring, Jessee Villarreal, Cordelia 
Brong; (One Year) Stanley Ainsworth, Claude L. Shaver, Douglas Ehninger, 
Franklin Shirley. 

Two persons from the Southern Region were recently named by the editor- 
elect, Donald Bryant, as members of the staff of The Quarterly Jounal of 
Speech for the years 1957-60. They are Claude Shaver of Louisiana State, 
who will be consulting editor for drama and theatre, and Douglas Ehninger 
of the University of Florida, who will be consulting editor for the fields of 
public speaking and forensics. 


PLAY SCHEDULES 


Texas Christian University: State of the Union, The Judge, The Imaginary 
Invalid, Desperate Hours, and an American premiere of a Danish play; Mem- 
phis State College: School for Scandal, Picnic, Hamlet; University of Virginia: 
Route 27, Red Roses for Me, St. Joan, Uncle Vanya, Misalliance, The Chalk 
Garden, The Rainmaker; University of Florida, Family Portrait. 
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ALABAMA 


ANNISTON 
Anniston City Schools: 
Loretta G. Brown 
AUBURN 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute: 
Frank B. Davis 
William P. Dorné 
Donald Harrington 
William S. Smith 


BIRMINGHAM 

515 S. 55th St.: 

Carolyn F. Clifton 

Birmingham-Southern College: 

M. Fred Evans 

Phillips High School: 

Ottie Huff 

Howard College: 

G. Allan Yeomans 

Jones Valley High School: 

Colleen Casey 
COLUMBIANA 

Shelby Co. High School: 

Barbara Joiner 
MAXWELL AIR FORCE BASE 

Joseph H. Mahaffey 

F. A. Cartier 
MONTEVALLO 

108 Highland: 

A. J. Kochman 

Alabama College: 

John R. Ellery 

Laura F. Wright 


UNIVERSITY 
University of Alabama: 
Ollie L. Backus 
Allen Bales 
Frances Beckelheimer 
Mary V. Dearstone 
Annabel Hagood 
T. Earle Johnson 
Edwin W. Martin 
H. Hardy Perritt 
Louise M. Ward 
Elizabeth Webster 
Jean A. Wilson 


KANSAS 


AR 
BATESVILLE 
Arkansas College: 
Doris Hammett 
CONWAY 
Arkansas State Teachers College: 
Leona Scott 


SOUTHERN SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
SUSTAINING MEMBERS 
as of November 15, 1956 
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Mary K. Sands 

Velonia High School: 

Mrs. Paul Howenton 
FAYETTEVILLE 

University of Arkansas: 

Virgil L. Baker 

Leslie Davis 

Blair M. Hart 
FORT SMITH 

Ft. Smith High School: 

Mrs. John A. Holt 
HOT SPRINGS 

School of Speech Correction: 

Jimmie Lee Rapley 

Public Schools: 

Mary E. Miller 
JONESBORO 

Arkansas State College: 

Richard D. Meyer 
LITTLE ROCK 

Central High School: 

Alberta Harris 

Marguerite P. Metcalf 

State Dept. of Education: 

Mary L. McDowell 
SEARCY 

Harding College: 

Evan Ulrey 

Richard Walker 

FLORIDA 

CORAL GABLES 

University of Miami: 

William L. Shea 

Eugene White 
DELAND 

Stetson University: 

Mary L. Gehring 

Charles S. Ritter 
GAINESVILLE 

University of Florida: 

H. P. Constans 

Robt. L. Christ 

Dallas C. Dickey 

Douglas W. Ehninger 

Lester L. Hale 

Richard D. Hutto 

Margaret C. McClellan 

Alma Sarett 

Roy E. Tew 

J. Clark Weaver 
JACKSONVILLE 

Robert E. Lee High School: 

Eunice Horne 


Sustaining Members 


FLORIDA—Continued 
MIAMI 
Jackson High School: 
Bertha Hunt 
Miami Beach High School: 
Nancy J. Weir 


PENSACOLA 


Naval School of Aviation Medicine: 


Gilbert C. Tolhurst 


ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg Junior College: 
Roberta Buchanan 


TALLAHASSEE 
Florida State University: 
Paul L. Davee 
C. W. Edney 
Gregg Phifer 
Thomas R. Lewis 
L. L. Schendel 


TAMPA 
Florida Christian College: 
Bob F. Owen 
H. P. Plant High School: 
Mrs. L. C. Harwood 


GEORGIA 


ATHENS 
475 Bloomfield: 
Robert F. Patterson 
University of Georgia: 
Stanley Ainsworth 
Leighton Ballew 
Paul Camp 
Arthur J. Fear 
Harold Luper 
James E. Popovich 


ATLANTA 
Davison School of Speech 
Correction: 
Louise Davison 
Mrs. B. F. Market III 
Emory University: 
Richard G. Maher 
George A. Neely 
Jr. League School of Speech 
Correction: 
Claude Hayes 
Virginia G. Baird 
State Department of Education: 
Mamie J. Jones 


AUGUSTA 
Paine College: 
Rebecca Sue Craig 
Provost Marshal Generals School: 
Burton H. Byers 


GEORGIA—Continued 
DECATUR 
Agnes Scott College: 
Roberta Winter 
Frances K. Gooch 
MACON 
Mercer University: 
Helen G. Thornton 
Wesleyan Conservatory: 
Mary Pate 
Ruth Simonson 
VALDOSTA 
Valdosta State College: 
Louise A. Sawyer 


ILLINOIS 
URBANA 


7 Montclair Road: 
Orville C. Miller 
IOWA 
IOWA CITY 
University of Iowa: 
Lois Ann Brien 
Orville Hitchcock 


DUBUQUE 
University of Dubuque: 
Thomas Olbricht 


WAVERLY 
Wartburg College: 
Robt. G. Smith 


KANSAS 


KANSAS CITY 
504 Pierce St.: 
Mrs. Samuel T. Coker 
Mrs. Rich. A. Sanderson 
MANHATTAN 
Kansas State College: 
John L. Robson 
WICHITA 
Institute of Logopedics: 
Martin F. Palmer 


KENTUCKY 


GEORGETOWN 
Georgetown College: 
Rena Calhoun 
Orlin R. Corley 
Mrs. Rich. Sanderson 
Thomas L. Tedford 


HOPKINSVILLE 


Hopkinsville High School: 


Eugene Gough 
LEXINGTON 


Lafayette Sr. High School: 


Thelma Beeler 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued 
LOUISVILLE 
Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary: 
Charles McGlon 


MURRAY 
Murray State College: 
J. Albert Tracy 


PRINCETON 
Caldwell County High School: 
Dale Faugh 


RICHMOND 


Eastern Kentucky State College: 


Pearl Buchanan 


WILMORE 
Asbury College: 
Gladys Greathouse 


WINCHESTER 


Winchester High School: 
Mrs. Neville McCracken 


LOUISIANA 


BATON ROUGE 


Istrouma High School: 
Agnes D. Nelson 
Louisiana State University: 
Sharon Ann Anthony 
Waldo W. Braden 
Clinton Bradford 
Cordelia C. Brong 
Giles W. Gray 

Charles L. Hutton, Jr. 
Francine Merritt 
Owen M. Peterson 
Lucile Ruby 

Claude Shaver 

Wesley Wiksell 

C. M. Wise 


GRAMBLING 


Grambling College: 
Floyd L. Sandle 


LAFAYETTE 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute: 


Albert C. Capuder 
H. Waldo Wasson 


MONROE 
Neville High School: 
Sammy R. Danna 


NATCHITOCHES 
Northwestern State College: 
Edna West 
Irma Stockwell 


LOUISIANA—Continued 
NEW ORLEANS 

New Orleans League for Better 

Hearing: 

Stewart W. Millar 

Orleans Parish Corrective Speech 

Dep’t.: 

Alida Dureau 

Rosemary Calongne 

Patricia Gex 

Loretta Burke 

Tulane University: 

Maurice Joseph 

Jeannette Laguaite 

Monroe Lippman 
PINEVILLE 

Louisiana College: 

Frank D. Bennett 
RUSTON 

Louisiana Educational TV 

Commission: 

E. Wayne Bundy 

MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS 

Kennedy Point: 

Mark H. VonRedlich 
COLLEGE PARK 

University of Maryland: 

E. T. Starcher 


MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR 
University of Michigan: 
G. E. Densmore 
EAST LANSING 
Donald H. Ecroyd 


MISSISSIPPI 
CLINTON 


Mississippi College: 

Nellie Magee 

Hollis B. Todd 

Mrs. H. B. Todd 

John W. Wills 
COLUMBUS 

Mississippi State College for 

Women: 

Harvey Cromwell 
ELLISVILLE 

Jones Co. Jr. College: 

M. R. Carter 
FRENCH CAMP 

French Camp Academy: 

A. M. Jones 
GREENWOOD 

102 Harris St.: 

Mrs. R. L. Roberts 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
HATTIESBURG 
Mississippi Southern College: 
Paul Brandes 
Marilyn Brown 
Don George 
Robt. L. McCroskey 
Roland Oeslerreich 
Thomas R. Long 
Obra Quave 
Robert Peters 
Robert M. Treser 
M. L. Turney 
Hattiesburg High School: 
Evelyn Steadman 
Wm. Carey College: 
Clara Axie Dyer 
JACKSON 
Central High School: 
Emmy Lou Patton 
Provine High School: 
Sue Longest 
State Board of Health: 
Ada Weisinger 
LONG BEACH 
Long Beach High School: 
Word Guild 
MERIDIAN 
Meridian Junior College: 
J. C. Brown 
POPLARVILLE 
Pearl River Junior College: 
Anne Daniel 
RAYMOND 
Hinds Junior College: 
Fred L. Brooks, Jr. 
UNIVERSITY 
University of Mississippi: 
Joseph Baldwin 
Byrne Blackwood 
Charles M. Getchell 
John E. Paul 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHAPEL HILL 
University of North Carolina: 
Norman W. Mattis 
Richard P. Douthit 

DAVIDSON 
Davidson College: 

Raymond W. Tyson 

DURHAM 
Duke University: 

Joseph C. Wetherby 

GREENSBORO 
Greensboro College: 

Charlotte White 


Sustaining Members 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
MARS HILL 

Mars Hill College: 

Harley E. Jolley 
WINSTON-SALEM 

Wake Forest College: 

Franklin R. Shirley 
RILEY 

107 Shepherd St.: 

Margaret K. McIntosh 


OHIO 


COLUMBUS 
Donald L. McConkey 
GRANVILLE 
Denison University: 
Lionel Crocker 
OBERLIN 
Oberlin College: 
Robert Gunderson 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PHILADELPHIA 
Temple University: 
Delwin Dusenbury 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


COLUMBIA 
University of South Carolina: 
Merrill G. Christophersen 
GREENVILLE 
State Park Rd.: 
Ethel Leach 
Greenville Hearing Center: 
J. A. Faber 
Furman University: 
Sara Lowrey 
Dorothy Richey 
Bob Jones University: 
Joyce C. Parks 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
TABOR 

408 16th Avenue: 

Hazel Abbott 


TENNESSEE 
CHATTANOOGA 


Chattanooga Speech and Hearing 


Center: 
J. Dale Welsch 
Baylor School: 
Conrow Miller 
FOUNTAIN CITY 
Central High School: 
Alberta Ahler 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 
JACKSON 
Tenn. State Dept. of Health: 
Jean Gilford 


West Tennessee Speech and Hearing 


Clinic: 

Betty J. Caraway 
JEFFERSON CITY 

Carson-Newman College: 

R. F. Conklin, Jr. 
JOHNSON CITY 

E. Tennessee State College: 

Chase Winfrey 
KNOXVILLE 

University of Tennessee: 

Paul L. Soper 

Rosemary Sherrod 


LEBANON 
214 N. Cumberland St. 
Mrs. May G. Rousseau 


MEMPHIS 
3206 Poplar: 
Mrs. Ellis Jack 
Central High School: 
Rebekah Cohen 
Humes High School: 
Helen Lochrie 
Tech. High School: 
Betty May Collins 
Memphis State College: 
Evelyn Kempe 
Don Streeter 
Messick High School: 
Freda Kenner 
Joyce Pugh 
Southside High School: 
Laura Warne 
Treadwell High School: 
Mary Eleanor Cooley 


NASHVILLE 
Belmont College: 
Marjory Bunyard 
Howard Pelham 
Susan Estes 
David Lipscomb College: 
Carroll Ellis 
Donald P. Garner 


Vanderbilt University Hospital: 


Freeman McConnell 
Vanderbilt University: 
Dwight L. Freshley 
K. W. Pauli 

Joseph E. Wright 


SEWANEE 
University of South: 
Wofford K. Smith 


TEXAS 


ABILENE 
McMurray College: 
W. K. Clark 
Abilene Christian: 
Fred Barton 
Rex B. Kyker 
AMARILLO 
Senior High School: 
Mrs. N. N. Whitworth 
AUSTIN 
University of Texas: 
Maurice Amis 
Thomas A. Rousse 
Howard W. Townsend 
Jesse J. Villarreal 
Donald M. Williams 
BELTON 
Mary Hardin Baylor: 
W. P. Crawford 
BROWNWOOD 
Howard Payne Univ.: 
McDonald Held 


CANYON 
West Texas State College: 
Crannell Tolliver 

COLLEGE STATION 
Texas Agricultural & Mechanical 
College: 
Lee J. Martin 

DALLAS 
Southern Methodist University: 
Peggy Harrison 
Edyth Renshaw 
Harold Weiss 


DENTON 
Texas State College for Women: 
Earl C. Bryan 
FORT WORTH 
Texas Wesleyan College: 
H. B. Brous 
HOUSTON 


University of Houston: 
Otis M. Walter 
Genevieve Arnold 

R. T. Yelkin 

Tom C. Battin 

Dept. of Speech 


KINGSVILLE 


Texas College of Arts & Industry: 


Jack P. Clark 


TEXAS—Continued 
LUBBOCK 
Texas Technological College: 
James E. Brennan 
P. Merville Larson 
Anna Jo Pendleton 
NACOGDOCHES 
Stephen F. Austin State College: 
Robert B. Capel 
SAN ANTONIO 
St. Mary’s University: 
Aloysius J. Blume 
SAN MARCOS 
Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College: 
Elton Abernathy 
Bill Dibrell 
SEQUIN 
Texas Lutheran College: 
Gene Reynolds 
WACO 
Baylor University: 
Chloe Armstrong 
Glenn R. Capp 
Mrs. G. R. Capp 
Cecie May Burke 
Lola Walker 
WICHITA FALLS 
Midwestern University: 
Jennie L. Hindman 
Fred Tewell 
Senior Hich School: 
Paul E. Pettigrew 


Sustaining Members 


VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia: 
J. Jeffery Auer 
Helen Burr 
Robert C. Jeffrey 
George P. Wilson, Jr. 


HARRISBURG 
Madison College: 
Mary E. Latimer 


PETERSBURG 
Virginia State College: 
Bernardill F. Dabney 


RICHMOND 
University of Richmond: 
Burt Bradley 


ROANOKE 
Hollins College: 
Jack Andrews 


WILLIAMSBURG 
College of Wm. & Mary: 
D. L. McConkey 
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OFFICERS OF STATE ASSOCIATIONS, 1955-1956 


ALABAMA 
Don Harrington, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
First Vice-President Mary Jo Luther, Howard College 
Second Vice-President Dorothy Walker, Shades Valley High School, 
Birmingham 
Third Vice-President.......................ccecee Mary Poore, Birmingham Public Schools 
Secretary-Treasurer.. Andrew J. Kochman, Alabama College 
College Representative to SSA....Don Harrington, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
ARKANSAS 
President Evan Ulrey, Harding College 
First Vice-President Mrs. Walter Scales, Conway High School 
Second Vice-President................ Alberta Harris, Little Rock Central High School 
Third Vice-President............ Thomas Headley, Henderson State Teachers College 
Secretary ..M. Blair Hart, University of Arkansas 
College Leona Scott, Arkansas State Teachers College 
Secondary Mrs. John A. Holt, Fort Smith Senior High School 
FLORIDA 
Ly | er Lena R. McClure, Robert E. Lee Jr. High School, Miami 
Jack Benson, University of Miami 
Second Vice-President Paul Davee, Florida State University 
Secretar L. L. Schendel, Florida State University 
College Representative to SAA................0. Eugene White, Univers'ty of Miami 
Elementary-Secondary Representative to SAA.................00.. Ann Hardin, Dunedin 
-McKenzie Buck, University of Florida 
GEORGIA 
President. James Popovich, University of Georgia 
First Vice-President Claude Hayes, Jr., League School of Speech 
Correction, Atlanta 
Third Vice-President...................... Roberta Winter, Agnes Scott College, Decatur 
Richard Maher, Emory University 
College . James Popovich, University of Georgia 
Secondary Jane Mulkey, Northside High School, Atlanta 
KENTUCKY 
President Pearl Haggan, Morehead High School 
First Vice-President Gladys Greathouse, Asbury College 
Secretary-Treasurer Richard Maker, Emory University 
Secretary-Treasurer ................ Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High School, Lexington 
College . .. Rena Calhoun, Georgetown College 
Secondary Thelma Beeler, Lafayette High School, Lexington 
LOUISIANA 
Joanne L. White, Bolton High School, Alexandria 
Vice-President Minnie H. Berry, Abbeville High School 
Second Vice-President.................... Owen M. Peterson, Louisiana State University 
Paul Pennington, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute 
Representative to SSA............ Roy D. Murphy, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
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MISSISSIPPI 
President Anne Daniel, Pearl River Junior College 
Secretary-Treasuref...............000.. Gilbert F. Hartwig, Mississippi Southern College 
Representatives to SSA...........::c:s00: Christine Drake, University of Mississippi 


Anne Daniel, Pearl River Junior College 


NORTH CAROLINA 


President Raymond W. Tyson, Davidson College 
Vice-President. Carolyn Dame, 900 English St., High Point 
Meredith Posey, East Carolina College 
Representatives to SSA............:se00+ Gilbert S. Ballance, Charlotte Central High 

School and William Snyder, Queen’s College 
Norman W. Mattis, University of North Carolina 
Secondary Gilbert S. Ballance, Central High School, Charlotte 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
(Association inactive) 


TENNESSEE 
President Carroll Ellis, David Lipscomb College 
First Vice-President .R. F. Conklin, Carson-Newman College 
Secretary-Treasuref..............:cccecceees Norma Sykes, Cohn High School, Nashville 


Representatives to SSA......... Lane Boutwell, Middle Tennessee State College and 
Helen Lochrie, Memphis Public Schools 


TEXAS 
President E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Vice-President Nan Elkins, Allen Jr. High School, Austin 
Vice-President Elect.................... P. Merville Larson, Texas Technological College 
Secretary-Treasurer Ted Skinner, Lamar State College 
College . .E. L. Pross, Texas Christian University 
Elementary-Secondary...................-s:000+0: Nan Elkins, Allen Jr. High School, Austin 
VIRGINIA 
President J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 
Vice-President James S. Helms, University of Virginia 
Secretary Elizabeth Peebles,. State Dept. of Education, Richmond 
Treasurer Betty H. Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools 
College . ....G. Dean Goodsell, Hollins College 
Secondary Rio T. McConnell, Harrisonburg High School 
Ellen Edwards, Roanoke Public School 
Representatives to SSA................ Betty H. Yarborough, Norfolk County Schools 


and J. Jeffery Auer, University of Virginia 


WEST VIRGINIA 
President _Marjorie Skelton, Marshall College 
Secretarv-Treasurer Joe B. Riggs, Glenville State College 
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The following back issues of the Southern Speech Journal 
are available (except for those indicated by asterisks) for 
prices ranging from 50¢ to $1.00 & $1.50, depending upon 


scarcity of issue: 
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Department of 
Speech and Drama 


Graduate degrees: M.A., M.Ed., Ed.D. 


Graduate programs: rhetoric and pub- 
lic address, drama, speech correc- 
‘tion and audiology. 
| Applications for part-time instructor- 
| ships, graduate assistantships, and fel- 
| lowships, for 1957-1958, are now in- 
| vited. 
For information write to 
J. JEFFERY AUER, Chairman 
Department of Speech and Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 


Department of Speech 


UNIVERSITY OF 
NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Program in 
| PUBLIC ADDRESS & RHETORIC 
SPEECH CORRECTION & 
HEARING 
RADIO & TV 


Graduate Assistantships 
Available 


1956-57 


TEMPLE UNIVERS 
Department of 


speech and dramatic arts 


Graduate and Undergraduate 

Curricula in: Public Addresse 

Theatre e Radio and Television 

Speech Correction Audiology 
Speech Education 

Graduate Assistantships Ayqilable 

Address : The Chairman 

Department of Speech 

and Dramatic Arts 

TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Phila. 22, Pa. 


MEMPHIS STATE COLLEGE | 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Department of Speech & Drama 


Annual 
SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL 


FEATURE PRODUCTION 
1952 — Twelfth Night 
1953 — Romeo and Juliet 
1954 — Taming of the Shrew 
1955 — Macbe 
1956 — Merchant of Venice 
1957 — As You Like It 
1958 — Julius Caesar 
1959 — Much Ado About Nothing 
1960 — Hamlet 
1961 — The Tempest 


| MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN 
| COLLEGE 


announces 


the appointment of 
Tuomas C. MACLIN 
as 
Director of Radio & Television 
and 
Ass’t. Prof. of Speech 


Wake Forest College | 
Division of Speech and Drama 


Undergraduate Course Offerings in 
Public Address . . Theatre . . Radio 

A Summer Workshop in Debate and 
Public open to outstanding 
high school students. 

Facilities: 


program in forensics, drama, and radio 
is provided for all interested students. 


For information write: 


College Station 
Winston-Salem, North Caro! 


— UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ee 
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Completely new multi-million dollar 
| 
FRANKLIN B, SHIRLEY 
| Chairman, Speech and Drama 
i} Wake Forest College 
| 
| 


An Important New Book — 
Just Off The Press! 


ORAL COMMUNICATION J 


ORAL COMMUNICATION is a new book designed for 
either a one-quarter or a one-semester course in beginning 
speech. It is written by Paul D. Brandes, Ph. D., Division of 
Speech Arts, Mississippi Southern College. 


This book is neither a textbook nor a workbook, but rather 
takes a viewpoint toward speech more akin to the liberal arts GATED 
tradition. Emphasis is on grammar and pronunciation. 


Sufficient explanatory material has been included with each 
unit to stimulate the textbook approach, while enough space 
has been devoted to planned exercise to satisfy much of what 
a workbook may provide. 


The approach plainly emphasizes research for content. Per- 
sonal experiences in speeches are used as supporting materials 
to concepts and as an adjunct, not a substitute for, the sup- 
porting materials provided by the interview, the letter, and 
the library. 


Even though only listening and speaking are stressed, the 
manual will serve as a text for a course in communication. 
It does this by formalizing the reading research for speeches 
into more definite assignments and by asking students to write 
an essay on each speech which they intend to give. 


All of the units have been arranged in order of difficulty; 
however, they may be easily rearranged to suit the talents of 
any particular instructor. 


218 pages paper bound $2.75 


Send For Your Copy Today ! 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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COMPRESSION* 


a 


e 
e e 
} 
GATED COMPRESSION* A | 
For Deeper Penetration 
| Better Retention > 
and better sound patterns 
Spock Thoupiste... no an Accepted 
T-2 Way to Teach Speech 


WARREN 
 Custom-built 


Professional 
Model 


WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
ceeds at an accelerated rate, Little wonder that WARREN’s 
Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 


are “pedagogically superior”. 
COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 


Serves Any Size Class 
up to 20 


* Microphones * Microphone stands 
Ceiling and wall booms * Head phones 

¢ Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
© Cables and connectors © Cartridges and needles 


For Use in the 
Home and for 
Small Classes 


WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


as they hear. 
so shall 


they speak 


THERAPEUTIC 


WARREN 
Custom-built 
Desk Model 


FURNITURE 

Jay L Waren, ie, arren, inc. 

Especially Adapted to Individual Training Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’s Therapeutic Medical Electronics Designed forBetter Hearing 


PATENT NO. 2659-777. _ 1247-49 W. BELMONT AVE +. CHICAGO 13, ILL 
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Guides for 
gy DEBATERS 


THE 
REFERENCE SHELF 


Every year six new titles are added to The Reference Shelf, 
each one devoted to a single topic of current, headline interest. 
The newest title is on The Middle East in the Cold War. Of spe- 
cial interest to debaters, the Shelf has been called “Among the 
best resources available in the social studies field .. .” (The Civic 
Leader). 


The Quarterly Journal of Speech says: “The teacher of de- 
bate or of debate and discussion will necessarily recognize the 
importance of contemporary newspapers, magazines, and docu- 
ments . . . The best known source is The Reference Shelf, a 
yearly collection of . . . books or subjects of current social, 

economic, and political interest.” 


TITLES IN THE 1956 REFERENCE SHELF: 


@ Immigration & the U. S., Edited Tyler 


Ol pp. $2.00 (published) 
@ Juvenile Delinquency, Edited by McClellan 
183 pp. $2.00 (published) 
© Community Planning, Edited by Marx, Jr. 
183 pp. $2.00 (published) 
© Representative American Speeches: '55-'56, Edited by Baird 
200 pp. $2.00 (published) 


@ The Government and the Farmer, Edited by Daniels 


(On the NUEA H.S. Debate Question of the Year) 
abt. 200 pp. $2.00 (published) 
@ The Middle East in the Cold War, Edited by McClellan 
eS abt. 200 pp. $2.00 (published) 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS SAVE $4.00: 


The Reference Shelf is available on annual subscriptions for $8.00, 
a saving of $4.00. Subscribers receive six new titles annually, as 
published, including one every year on the NUEA HLS. 


Debate Topic. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. New Yor 52, New York 


DEP 


Vibralyzer 
¢ A noise and vibration frequency analyzer, 
t. providing Fourier analysis of transient or 
steady state signals, 
le Frequency Range 5-4400 cps........$2500.00 
ic Sonagram Paper 

Non-Photographic recording paper for use 
2 on the Vibralyzer and Sona-Graph. 
le 
{- 
a 
l, 

Sonalator 

1) A dynamic translater for display of visible 

speech and other comlex audio wave forms, 
1) Frequency Range 100-4000 cps......$1595.00 
!) 
!) 
!) 

Echo-Vor Sr. 

, A time delay at audio frequencies; a 
S narrow band low frequency filter; for the 


measurement of Doppler Sonar; delay vari- 
able from 20 to 1600 milliseconds. 
Frequency Range 40-12,000 cps...$1295.00 


DEPT. $J-1 


WHEN YOU NEED SOUND AND 
5 VIBRATION ANALYSIS EQUIPMENT... 


KAY ELECTRIC COMPANY 


14 MAPLE AVENUE, PINE BROOK, N. J. 


Sona-Graph 


Similar to Vibralyzer but usually more suit- 
able for speech and music analysis. 


Frequency Range 85-8000 cps.....$1995.00 


Amplitude Display Unit 


An accessory for use with the Sona-Graph; 
displays intensity level in db vs. time. 


Expanders 
SCALE MAGNIFIER SR.: For use with Vibra- 
lyzer or Sona-Graph. Expands any 10% 
portion of normal pattern over entire 4” 
marking space. Standard unit............ $195.00 


SCALE MAGNIFIER: For use with Sona- 
Graph. Expands normal frequency range 
by factor of 2 $ 75.00 


Sona-Stretcher 


A speech stretcher for slowing speech to 
one-half of normal temo, 


Frequency Range 100-5000 cps.....$950.00 


Write for new Kay catalog. 


CAldwell 6-4000 


THEATRE SCENECRAFT 


by VERN ADIXx 
Foreword by Arnold Gillette 


Addressed to non-professional producers, this complete technical book 
for the theatre is written in plain, lay language, amply illustrated with 
drawings or pictures on every page. 

The author has designed this book for use by students of the theatre, 
community theatres, high-schools, and children’s theatres. 


354 pages 
350 drawings $6.50 per copy 
40 photographs 
from 
THE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 
Cloverlot 


Anchorage, Kentucky 


this COUPON can SAVE YOU 


The University of Houston offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Speech, Speech Correction, Drama, Radio and Television. 
A full program of debate, play production and radio-television pro- 
duction supplements the curricular activities of the University. 

The University of Houston is an accredited institution with the most j 
modern physical facilities. All class rooms, libraries, offices and dor- 
mitories are air-conditioned. The University is located in the South’s 
largest city on a 275-acre campus. 


Chairman 
DrrartTMENT oF SPEECH 


| 
| 
| 
| f 
| 
UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 
O 
A 
Z| 
¥, 
9 
LNDED_- 
Write to 
Rosert L. Scott 
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Important McGRAW-HILL Books 


FUNDAMENTALS OF COMMUNICATION: 
An Integrated Approach 
By Wayne N. THOMPSON, University of Illinois. 588 pages, $5.00 


An important new text for freshman courses integrating the subjects of 
writing, reading, speaking, and listening. Emphasis is on the development 
of skills, and the unusually fresh, vigorous style will capture and hold the 
student’s interest. It includes, under one cover, both textbook on communi- 
cation, and manual of written usage. 


HANDBOOK OF BROADCASTING: 
The Fundamentals of Radio and Television 


By Watpo Assot, University of Michigan, and RicHarp L. RIDER, 
University of Illinois. Fourth Edition. In press. 


This new edition of a popular speech and communications text is essentially 
a “How” book on the fundamentals of radio and television. Written in a 
simple English style, it contains only enough technical information for an 
understanding of the medium and the equipment. Substantial additions on 
TV and new emphasis on tape recording and High Fidelity have been in- 
cluded in the new edition. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF ACTING 


A F. Cowes STRICKLAND, Stanford University, 320 pages, $5.95 (text 
ition available) 


This new book analyzes, isolates, describes, and evaluates the various tech- 
— which have been developed by actors for the projection of the thought 
and motions of the characters of a play. It stresses the importance of the 
actor’s understanding of the author’s writing techniques and provides exam- 
ples and suggests exercises by which techniques may be developed and per- 
fected. In short, the book puts into writing the knowledge which a young 
intelligent actor might acquire if he had the advantage of working for sev- 
eral years with more mature and experienced actors. 


COMMUNICATION: Handling Ideas Effectively 


By Roy IvAN JOHNSON, University of Florida; Marie J. SCHALEKAMP, 
Mason City Junior College; and Lroyp A. Garrison, University of 
Denver. 360 pages, $4.50. 


A unique text integrating the subject of writing, reading, speaking, listening, 
and observing. It has a threefold purpose: (1) to change e aahet 
negative attitudes toward the communication subjects; (2) to develop the 
students’ skills in these fields; and (3) to facilitate personality development 
—— the use of these communication skills. The approach is exceptionally 
unified, with constant emphasis on the basic similarities among communica- 
tion skills and on basic principles and ideas as new problems arise. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


The School of Speech 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON — CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A NATIONAL CENTER FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
AND GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH 


* Over nine hundred majors in speech from forty-five states and foreign 
countries, 
* A faculty and staff of ninety-five persons. 


* Departments of Public Speaking, Speech Correction and Audiology, 
Theatre, Interpretation, Radio and Television, Speech Education. 


* Degrees in Speech: B.S., M.A., Ph.D., Ed.D. 


* The University Theatre, Radio Playshop, Workshop Theatre, Speech 
and Hearing Clinic, Debate and Oratory, Radio Station WNUR, 
Television Studios. 


* Clarion DeWitt Hardy Scholarships in Forensics, Special Fellowships 
in Speech and Hearing, School Scholarships and Fellowships. 


A FRIENDLY CAMPUS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


For information about the School of Speech 


Address JAMES H. MCBURNEY 


Dean of the School of Speech 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTIONS 


Southern Speech Association 
April 1-2-3-4-5-6, 1957 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 


Central States Speech Association 


April 5-6, 1957 
Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Speech Association of the Eastern States 
April 11-12-13, 1957 
Sheraton-McAlpine Hotel, New York City 


American Educational Theatre Association 


August 25-26-27-28, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


Speech Association of America 


August 26-27-28-29, 1957 
Statler Hotel, Boston 


